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Preface 


There are three ways of presenting something to someone. The first way 
is to tell him the whole of it. The second way is to tell him what he 
wants to hear. And the third way is to tell him what he needs to hear. 

If you tell a person the whole of it, it’ll be too much for him and he 
will be confused. If you tell a person what he wants to hear the result 
will be that it will be of no benefit to him. But if you tell him what he 
needs to hear he will either close his ears or he will tell you that youre 
mistaken. 


Sufi saying 
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Introduction 


Why talk about god or not god? The Sufi mystic does not say god is like 
this or that or this is what he looks like. What would be the point in 
getting into arguments over these kinds of things? Talking about such 
things is like wearing a hat on top of a hat. What’s it going to do for 
your? 

There is a story that goes like this. A man approached a dervish 
and said in an antagonistic manner, “I dont believe in god.” The dervish 
replied, “I don't believe in the god that you don’t believe in either.” 

It’s the same with the world. In Sufi mysticism one doesn’t say that 
it’s like this or it’s like that or that it came from here or there or so and 
so made it or didn’t make it. What would be gained? I mean, my world 
and your world might well not be the same in any case. How will we 
ever know? You can't step into my world and I can’t step into yours. 

It’s the same with what you do with your life. No one says that you 
must believe this or believe that or you must not believe this or that. 
Nor does anyone say you must do this or you must not do that. On the 
contrary, you are free to do whatever you want. Everyone ties their own 
shoe-laces in their own way. 

The only thing that is pointed out is that it is you who paints your 
world. Wherever your thoughts wander to and whatever you do with 
them, that’s what you will become and whatever you become will be 
your world. Your world is what you make it. 

Each person sees things through his or her own eyes. It is in the 
way that you see things that you experience the world and your life. 
Accordingly the world that you experience is only limited by the way 
that you see. So the more one can escape the limitation of narrowness 
of vision, the more beautiful, remarkable and filled with light, the world 
becomes. In the end it is the heart that has to open. One must see with 
the eyes of love. 

Jalal ad-Din Rumi explains this as follows: 
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When your heart is not open 

the world appears to you as your own face looks. 
‘The world mirrors your heart 

and so your face appears cold, hard and sad. 
Make peace with yourself — 

take joy in being alive 

the world will turn to gold 

and every moment 


will sing with delight. 


Now as to drinking wine, there’s not much to be said except that 
no one can drink on behalf of another. Instinctively everyone already 
knows this. The most that one can do is to point to the jug that’s on the 
table. It’s up to you to take the jug in your own hands and pour the wine 
into your own cup. 


Of course, all this is neither here nor there. After all, no one asked 
me anyway. 
Wide Ocean 


Spring 
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The Text 


‘The verses presented in this work are derived from a selection of the 
quatrains of Omar Khayyam (1048-1131 CE), an astronomer, mathe- 
matician, philosopher, poet and mystic who lived in Nishapur in Greater 
Khorasan.* 

Nishapur was one of the main centres of Sufism? in Eastern Khorasan 
along with other towns such as Shiraz, Isfahan and Konya to the west 
and Samarkand and Herat to the east.° Omar Khayyam lived during 
the period when the Islamic orthodox Saljuq Sultans were extending 
their power over Persia (then known as Greater Khorasan). It was a 
time which saw the closing of the door on the openness and receptivity 
of earlier centuries wherein much of the learning, scientific enquiry and 
scholarship of classical Greece as well as that of India was sought out, 
translated and adapted under the Abbasid Empire (750-1258 CE).’ 
This was the so-called golden age of Islamic philosophical, religious and 
scientific enquiry, the fullest expression of which is probably found in 
the writings of the great polymath Ibn Sina (Avicenna).® 

Omar Khayyam was an intellectual and scholar? who enjoyed the 
patronage of the Saljug Sultan and held an official appointment as as- 
tronomer. He was also a philosopher and a mystic. His metaphysical 
writings that survive display a close alignment with Avicenna and have 
an essentially Platonic outlook. 

In total there are some one thousand five hundred or so verses that 
have been attributed to Omar Khayyam. Scholars are of the view that 
only a small number of these are authentic. Determining exactly which 
ones they are, however, is a matter of some conjecture. 

The quatrains of Omar Khayyam first came to the attention of the 
west through the translation by Fitzgerald that was published in 1859. 
Since that time there have been numerous translations of selections of 
his verses, each of which display quite different interpretations of his 


work. 
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In this regard, it is perhaps worth mentioning the translation of 
his verses that was published in 1968 by the poet and classicist Robert 
Graves.’ Graves collaborated with the Sufi Omar Ali-Shah and gave a 
Sufi interpretation to the verses. It caused something of a stir in literary 
circles at the time. 

Since that time scholars have speculated as to whether Omar 
Khayyam was a Sufi or not. It is not recorded anywhere that he belonged 
to any particular order or line of teaching. And there were certainly 
many Sufi religious orders!’ that were active in Nishapur at the time. 
Probably the answer is to be found in the following verse by Khayyam 
himself: 


If you say I’m drunk on wine 

that I am that I am. 

If you think I’m an idolater, 

a heathen or an unbeliever so be it. 
Each labels me 

according to what he thinks I am — 
but it is only I that knows 

what I truly am. 


There is a moving account recorded by a man named Nizami, who 
was one of Khayyam’s students. He says that when he was with him in 
Balkh in the year 1113 CE Khayyam mentioned that after his death his 
grave would be found under trees which would shed their blossoms on 
him twice a year. Four years after the death of his teacher, Nizami visited 
his grave in Nishapur to pay his respects. There he found the grave next 
to a garden wall over which peach and pear trees were leaning. There 
were so many blossoms covering Khayyam’s grave that it was almost 
hidden from sight. When Nizami saw this, he wept. 


Verses 


Part |: 


Message from the 
Wine Shoo 


When a royal banquet is being prepared invitations are sent out 
around the land. No one knows exactly who will be on the guest list. 
Each invitation is personal to the invitee. Only when you receive the 
invitation do you know that you are invited. 


PART |: MESSAGE 


mn 


ROM THE WINE SHOP 


1. Invitation 


One day 

a message from 

the wine shop came saying: 
“Wake up! 

‘The wine shop doors are open — 


come and drink wine.” 


Commentary 


Entry to the wine shop is by invitation only. Everyone is invited. 
When the desire for truth 
ignites in a soul 


nothing stays the same 
as it was before. 


From The Walled Garden of Truth by Sanai” 
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2. The Flower of Joy 


Wake up! Wake up! 

‘The flower of joy 

does not bloom for those who are asleep. 
To be asleep is as good as dead — 

and once you're gone 


you wont be back. 


Commentary 


Have you noticed yet that you are alive? It is a miracle of the impossible.’ 


The Beloved 

disguised as the million things 
kisses your eyes 

and says: 


“Do you see me?” 


Hafez" 


PART |: MESSAGE 


mn 


ROM THE WINE SHOP 


3. Eternity Is Now 


Wake up friend, morning is here! 
It’s time for you 

to pour wine from the jug. 

Dont sleep away your precious time, 
for long will you look for 

this moment of eternity 

and not find it again. 


Commentary 


Where is eternity to be found? It is imagined that eternity is elsewhere. 
But if it were not here now, where would it be found? 


They don't see you here 

so they look for you in the sky. 
You see them looking at you 
but they don’t see you. 


Mansur Hallaj’® 
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4. The Sound of Everything 


So awake my friend, 

the day is here. 

It’s time to tune the harp 

and pour wine — 

for of those here now none will remain 


and of those gone none will be back. 


Commentary 


A man presented himself to a dervish and said: “I’m after truth. Please 
teach me.” 

The dervish said: “Listen! Do you hear it?” 

“Hear what? I don’t hear anything,” said the man. 

“That’s because you are not listening,” replied the dervish.’® 


PART |: MESSAG 
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5. The Gift 


Listen my friend, 

tomorrow is not within your grasp, 
you only have today. 

Don't throw away your time, 

be awake now — 

for who can say 


if tomorrow for you will come or not. 


Commentary 


Life is a gift. Each moment of life is precious. 

A man once received an inheritance worth ten thousand gold coins. 
He then started to doubt that he had received the full amount. Believing 
he was one coin short, he became very unhappy and started to haggle 
about the one coin. 


Unfortunate is he 

who looks for another door, 
for other than this door 
there is no door to be found. 


Saadi Shirazi!’ 


Part II: 
The Wheel of Time 


No two things are the same and nothing is ever repeated in exactly 


the same way. Each moment is the meeting point of an infinite 
number of relationships that add up to the totality of the entire 
universe. And so each moment is completely unique. No moment 
is ever repeated twice. 


PART Il: THE WHEEL OF TIME 


6. A Thing Never Heard Of 


I have travelled the world 

from east to west 

and discussed important things 
with the high and the low. 

Yet there’s one thing 

of which I’ve never heard, 

and that’s the person 

who went down this road 

and came back again. 


Commentary 


You can never return to stand in the same place twice. You think you can 
but you can't. It’s all moving away from you."® 


‘They say that this is a road that goes nowhere. 
That’s right. 

Didn't you know? 

That’s exactly where all roads go. 


Rumi 
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7. The Wheel 


The wheel of time 

keeps on turning. 

Princes and paupers, 

rich and the poor alike, 

all it’s sent on their merry way. 


Commentary 


All are treated as equal by the wheel of time. The wheel of time is always 
rolling downhill. Wheels don’t roll uphill. 


Dont look for something 

solid here 

and don't be after promotions — 
you'll only be here a few days 
so don't break anything. 


Abu Said” 


= 120 = 


PART Il: THE WHEEL OF TIME 


8. The Caravan 


‘The caravan of life 

passes swiftly by 

so seize the jug firmly by the neck. 

Why fear for what tomorrow may bring? 
Fill the cup full 

before the night is gone. 


Commentary 


Where is the caravan going? Transience is what you surmise after the 
caravan has passed by. But if you're awake, ephemerality is what you 
experience as it passes.” 


You were given life 


to fall in love with mystery — 
not to chase unhappiness. 


Abu Said 


2434 
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9. One Arrives and Another Leaves 


Just as one arrives 

another leaves. 

Each plays out a small part 
and is called away. 


Commentary 


In an orchestra each instrument plays its part. You cant say that one 
instrument is any more important than another. All playing together 
there’s a symphony." 


When you know there’s only 
half a glass and no more — 
it always tastes 


that much sweeter. 


Rumi 
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10. The Seasons 


Spring turns to summer 

and summer to autumn: 

the four seasons melt 

one into the other. 

So turn the pages of your life — 
drinking wine from the jug 
stops time. 


Commentary 


If there wasn't spring how could there be summer? If there wasn’t autumn 
how could there be winter? If there wasn’t winter how could there be 
spring? Each season paints the other. You're looking at perfection.” 


Come into the orchard in spring — 
there’s cherry wine, 


flowers and song. 


Rumi 
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11. The Fly 


Just as a drop of water 

eventually finds its way to the ocean 
and dust settles back to the earth 
your coming and going 

is no different — 

a fly appears in the morning 

and is gone by nightfall.” 


Commentary 


You look at a fly and you think he’s insignificant. But that’s just from 
y - 8 J 
your perspective. Do you think that you are more important than he is? 


Love 

rides on the back 
of the elephant 
who is careful 

of the ant. 


Hafez 


2.16. 


Part III: 
The World 


The world is the confluence of time (zaman) and place (makan). 
This confluence is called relationship Cnisab). In fact there is no 


such thing as either time or place as independently existing things. 
They merely indicate the interrelationship between things. Makan 
denotes the appearance of a set of relationships. It is context. Zaman 


denotes the constantly changing nature of those relationships. 
Other than this flux of relationship Cnisab) there is no world. 


PART III: 


12. Listen 


Now dear listener, listen hard! 
All of us who arrived here before 
have left — 

so listen well to what I’m saying 
since I won't be back. 


Commentary 


TH 


E WORLD 


Two people listen to the same thing and hear something different. The 


third listens but hears nothing at all. 


‘There were once two travellers. One of the men was deaf. His com- 


panion thinking that if he spoke louder the deaf man would hear him, 


started shouting in his ear, “Can you can hear me now?” 


A barrel full of wine — 
but no cup to drink with. 


Rumi 
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13. The Empty Space 


Look closely at the world you make. 
It’s like a castle made of sand — 
your life is the space 

that’s between what’s already gone 
and what hasn't yet arrived.** 


Commentary 


The world is the world that you make. But whichever way you shape it, 
it’s still the world you make. 


For years 
I imagined myself into existence — 


now I dont. 


Rumi 
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PART Ill: THE WORLD 


14. Like a Chinese Lantern 


This whole world you invent 

is not much different to a Chinese lantern. 
The sun is like the candle 

and the world is like the screen 

and around and around you go 

getting dizzier all the time.” 


Commentary 


The world that you suppose to be the world is just something you imag- 
ined to be the world. 


The world that you make 
is like a pair of dice in your hand. 
‘The only reason to pick them up 


is to throw them down. 


Abu Said 
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15. Marionettes 


Just like marionettes 

waltzing to the tune of the times” 
with such exuberance and enthusiasm 
people vie to play their parts — 

until one by one they are returned 

to the box. 


Commentary 


Marionettes look beautiful. So do soldiers in pressed tunics marching 
off to war. 


The more you get involved in the show 
the greater will be your trouble. 
The more colourful rugs on the donkey’s back 


the heavier the load. 


Abu Said 
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PART Ill: THE WORLD 


16. Upside Down World 


The world that people call the world 
is a world that is upside down — 
what is valued has no value 

and what has real value is not seen. 


Commentary 


When you are standing on your head, something that’s the right way up 
looks like it’s upside down.”” 


While people remain mere baggage in the world 
they will be swept along by the current, 

like someone asleep in a boat. 

What can a person see when he is fast asleep? 
What value can there be? 


From The Walled Garden of Truth by Sanai 
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17. Look at Me! 


See here and there 

how the successful man struts about! 
Displaying his wealth he says, 
“Look at me!” 

His petty affairs go well a while 

and then death appears and says, 
“Now look at me!” 


Commentary 


Life sends lots of surprises. And the biggest one of all is when you are 
called away! What you thought was, was never quite the way that you 
thought it was. 


Each person born 
will one day taste death 
but only some 


actually taste life. 


Rumi 
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Part IV: 


Dreams and Illusions 


The power of imagination (khayal) is one of the divine names. And 


this power of imagination is reflected in the human soul. At the 
cosmic level we might say that the entire cosmos is this imagination 
made manifest. At the level of the soul it is the power to spin the 
web of illusion and to conjure up dreams. It is the power of magic. 


PART IV: DREAMS AND ILLUSIONS 
18. A Bubble on the Face of Infinity 


You ask me about this illusory life 
but it’s not something 

that can easily be told. 

You might think of it as 

a bubble on the face of infinity 


or a reflection in the window. 


Commentary 


A window can be looked through from two sides. What you see depends 
on which side you’re looking through.”* 


The real is the mirror 
in which you see yourself 
and you are the mirror 


in which the real projects itself. 


Ibn Arabi? 
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19. Painted to Catch the Eye 


Just like an alluring woman 
in colourful clothes and 
adorned with jewels — 

the world is painted 

to catch your eye.*° 


Commentary 


The nature of illusion is that it appears to be real yet it is not. If illusion 
did not appear to be real it would not be illusion. And so the best illu- 
sion is an illusion that is real.*! 


At first glance I thought 

the world was the Beloved’s dream. 
But then looking again I saw 

that the Beloved’s dream 

was not other than the Beloved.” 


Shah Nimatullah*® 


See 


PART IV: DREAMS AND ILLUSIONS 


20. Pleasure Gardens 


Now suppose over many years 

you are able to amass a great fortune 

and you build a palace 

with pleasure gardens all around — 

and so you enjoy it for a moment in time 


until time in turn takes it away. 


Commentary 


The thing that you imagined usually turns out to be not quite what you 
imagined it would be. Whatever you imagined is always about half an 
inch beyond your reach. 


A man once came to a dervish with an offering of five 
hundred pieces of gold. Asked the dervish, “Do you have 
more?” 

Replied the man, “Yes, I do.” 

Asked the dervish, “Do you still wish for even more?” 
“Yes,” said the man. 

Said the dervish, “Then you had better keep the five 


hundred pieces, since you need it more than I.” 
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21. Many Bedchambers 


And though you might have 
enjoyed the bedchamber 

of a different paramour every night 
and tasted the best dishes 

that the world has to offer — 

still the end of this whole affair 
will be your own departure. 


Commentary 


All affairs come to an end one way or another. Some end badly and 
some end well. 


First people worship the things they see around them 
and their ideas. Then they get religion and worship god. 
Finally they neither worship god nor do they not worship 
god. 


Rumi 
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PART IV: DREAMS AND ILLUSIONS 


22. Travelling the World 


And so travelling the world 

across the seven seas — 

what exactly was it that you saw? 
And all that talking you did — 

was anything worthwhile ever said? 
And running from here to there — 
what exactly did you achieve? 


Commentary 


Great importance is ascribed to things that seem to be important, but to 


whom no one has ever been quite sure. 


Sometimes I thought I knew 

and sometimes I thought I did not 
yet from my existing 

there was no profit to be made. 
All that I said 

and all that I did 

came to nothing at all. 

As to all my knowing and doing — 
who was it that knew and did? 


Al Ansari of Herat** 
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23. Captivated 


So how long will you remain captivated 
by dancers in the moonlight 

running after reflections 

that play on the windows 

of your eyes? 


Commentary 


All things that appear are merely the absence of all that they are not. 
How do you grasp that which was never quite there?* 


People run after delightful things 
but more delightful is the heart 


that does not seek delightful things. 


Al-Razi* 
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PART IV: DREAMS AND ILLUSIONS 


24. Cherished Dreams 


All those cherished dreams 

you set your heart on 

they may come to pass 

or they may not — 

So what? 

See how snowflakes keep falling 
on the hot desert sand. 


Commentary 


A man worked hard for a number of years building a magnificent house. 
When he had finished the house, he realized it was no longer the house 


he wanted. 


You come to me looking for a cure 
but have you brought enough pain? 


Abu Said 
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25. What Will You Take? 


In the end 

when you are called away 

what will you take from this world? 
And the fruits of your labour — 
what will become of it all? 


Commentary 


People imagine that they own things. In fact they are owned by the 
things that they think they own. 

A man once constructed a large chest of mahogany with gold 
handles in his living room. When it came time to move house, he could 
not get the chest out of the front door. 


All those things that you lay claim to 
you will have to leave behind. 
‘The only thing you can take 


is the light on your face. 


Abu Said 
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Part V: 


Between What’s Gone 
and What Hasn't 
Yet Arrived 


The soul has been described as an ocean with no shore. To express 
it less poetically, it is the in-between. It is that which is between 
what’s already gone and what hasn’t yet arrived. It is something 
that is neither this nor that and neither something nor nothing. It 
is because of its absolute indeterminacy that it is able to reflect 
the names and attributes and so it is the confluence where the 


real (wajud) and the imagination (khayal) meet. It is the in-between 
where the real and the imagined stand facing each other.*” 


PART V: 


BETW 


EN WHAT’SGONEAND WHAT HASN'T YETA 


26. Preparedness to Receive 


To have or have not 


and whether it ends well or not: 


why concern yourself with such things? 


It’s time to pour wine into the cup — 


for who knows whether this breath you breathe in 


will yet be breathed out or not. 


Commentary 


RRIVE 


Before one can pick up something new, one has to put down what one 


is holding, especially if it is heavy.** 


A man once asked his camel whether he preferred going 


uphill or down. Replied the camel, “It doesn’t matter to 


me whether it’s uphill or down — it’s a question of the load 


you put on my back.” 


Sufi saying 
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27. Do You Have Time? 


Why trouble yourself 

with the infatuations of the world? 

Be glad for this moment — 

remember, where have all those gone 
who were here but a moment ago? 
And your turn is one day sure to come 
as it did for them. 


Commentary 


A man who is busy has no time for drinking wine. Wine drinking is a 
leisurely affair. It takes forever. Can you find the time? 


Fame and reputation 

and whether you are ahead or behind 
such considerations 

are just like rocks in your bag 

which will only slow you down 


on your journey. 


From The Walled Garden of Truth by Sanai 
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PART V:BETWEEN WHAT'S GONE AND WHAT HASN'T YET ARRIVED 


28. This Is Where You Find It 


All things come and go, 

that’s just how it is, 

so live neither in remembrance of the past 
nor in the imagination of the future. 

In truth there is only right now, 

so if you would taste 

the flavour of delight 

here is where it is to be found. 


Commentary 


Now is the space that’s between what’s already gone and what hasn't yet 
arrived. It is emptiness. If you want to experience it you have to relax 
and listen. Why postpone now?” 


If you try to grasp it 

it'll escape. 

If you close the window on it 
it'll disappear. 

Just this moment now 

is your heaven — 

but if you look for more 

it'll be ruined. 


Rumi 
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29. The Music of Now 


Since tomorrow 

remains out of reach 

all you have 

and ever will have is now — 

so take your cup 

and drink wine in the moonlight. 


Commentary 


If you listen, you'll hear the music of now playing in the street. All 
things are clapping and singing to each other from one side of the street 
to the other.” 

The space that’s between what’s already gone and what hasn't yet 
arrived is like an open window. When a window is closed, mud and dirt 
stick to it. But when the window is open, there’s nothing for anything 
to get stuck on.*! 


Throw out ladders, 
there’s nowhere to climb to — 


love has no rungs. 


Rumi 
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PART V:BETWEEN WHAT'S GONE AND WHAT HASN'T YET ARRIVED 


30. Can You Hear the Music Playing? 


Each breath that you take 
value it well 

for this life force within 

is the only capital you have — 
and your life passes by 

the way you let it pass. 


Commentary 


To be awake is to be alive to the inner current of awareness that flows 
through the space that’s between what’s already gone and what hasn't 
yet arrived. It is through this life force that the orchestra plays the music 
of now. This life force is described by Rumi as being like light in a ruby.” 


You are like a hole 
in a flute 
that the life essence flows through. 


Can you hear the music playing?“ 


Hafez 
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31. Hold the Cup Still 


So drink the wine from the cup — 
it is the life force of your being. 
It burns brightly like a forest fire — 


it is the nectar of delight.“ 


Commentary 


It is said that if you want to catch the ball you have to stop moving. 
If you want the Beloved 
to pour wine 
from the jug 


you have to hold the cup still.* 


Hafez 
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PART V:BETWEEN WHAT'S GONE AND WHAT HASN'T YET ARRIVED 


32. Don’t Listen to the Small-minded 


Dont pay any attention 

to what the small-minded say. 

Call for the wine jug 

and pour delight whilst you're here — 
remember, of those who have departed 
none have returned. 


Commentary 


There is no fixed time for wine drinking. Wine drinking is for all times 
and places. The wine shop is open all hours. 


As your eyes become clearer 

and your heart expands with love 

the thirst you had disappears. 

No one knows where it goes. 

There’s just a waiting on the doorstep 
and a silence no one hears 

that doesn’t listen to the chatter 

of people passing in the street. 


From The Walled Garden by Sanai 
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33. No Need to Make a Show of It 


It is best to drink wine 

without letting others know 

you're drinking wine 

or in the company of drunks. 

There’s no need to make a show of it — 
talking about it a lot 

does not improve the taste. 


Commentary 


It’s not necessary to carry around a big sign that says: “Look at me! ’'m 
drinking wine!” 


Too much talk about you 

makes me forget you. 

Describing your face 

causes it to disappear. 

Remembering the night we spent together 
keeps us apart. 

Imagining your lips 

stops them from kissing me. 


Rumi 
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PART V:BETWEEN WHAT’S GONE AND WHAT HASN'T Y 


34. Wine is the Best Cure 


‘The seasons come and go 

and the pages turn one by one. 
Dont hesitate a moment. 

Call for the jug to be brought — 
for the cares of life are many 
and wine is the best cure. 


Commentary 


The ups and downs of life are not always easy to weather. 


‘The sealed jar on the stormy sea 
floats on the waves 

for it is full of air. 

Likewise, when you have 

the air of the dervish in your heart 
you'll float above the world 

and be at ease. 


From the Matnawiye Ma’nawi by Rumi 
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35. Unable to Attend 


When your time is up 

the life force leaves the body — 

it makes no difference 

whether you die in the east or the west. 
So fill the cup to the brim, 

fill it while you can, 

for many a season will come and go 


after you have been called away. 


Commentary 


Wishing to be remembered well, a man of some wealth and impor- 
tance set aside a large sum of money for an elaborate funeral. Though he 
wanted to see for himself how many people turned up, unfortunately he 
was unable to attend.” 


One who has reached deeply into emptiness 
with both hands 

is unconcerned with right or wrong, 

this or that, 

up or down. 

If you don't understand what I’m saying 
you haven't reached in 

far enough. 


Rumi 
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Part VI: 


Basket Weaving 


The quest for self-knowledge is intensely personal since the locus 


for understanding is always within oneself. Though it is in oneself 
it unfolds through the interaction between oneself and the world. 
And so the journey to understanding lies in the ability to interpret 
the universe and one’s relationship to it through the experience of 


living. To make this journey is called reading the book of the soul.4” 


PART VI: BASKET WEAVING 


36. Who’s Who? 


Last night I dreamt 

that I was in the potter’s workshop 

and in the potter’s workshop I saw 

a thousand pots all asleep. 

Then one pot awoke and asked: 

“So who is the potter and who is the pot?” 


Commentary 


Out of the one has come two. And yet the two always remains one. The 
Beloved is in the lover’s eyes and the lover is in the Beloved.* 


A man asked a dervish: “What is the reason for this exis- 
tence we see all around us?” 

The dervish replied: “The Beloved, whose nature is love 
itself, had the desire to experience itself. And so in order 


to do so, the Beloved created you.”” 
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37. The Veil of Separation 


If you can see through 

the veil of separation in this life 

then you need not live anymore 

in fear of death to come. 

But if you have not found yourself here — 
do you think you will understand better 
when you are gone? 


Commentary 


‘The veil of separation is woven by oneself. It is the forgetfulness of inat- 


tentiveness. Only remembrance can unpick it.°° 


I didn't know it 

but whichever direction I turned 
it was to you I turned 

and everywhere I went 

it was to you | went. 

I didn’t see it 

but each house I entered 

it was you I entered 

and every face I saw 

it was you I was looking at. 
But in the end 

in all things seen and unseen 


I finally realized that it was always you. 


Maghribi*! 
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PART VI: BASKET WEAVING 


38. The Lover and the Beloved 


The veil that separates 

lover and Beloved 

is less than a hair’s breadth in width 
and between light 

and darkness 

the difference is but one thought.” 
So value this moment now, 


it’s worth more than all the gold you can amass. 


Commentary 


There is an orchestra playing in the orchestra pit. However, because 
the conductor is asleep the musicians are all playing their instruments 
completely out of time. When the conductor wakes up the orchestra 
starts to play as one.* 


For lovers 
the veil becomes almost transparent. 
Its delicate contours 


cannot be traced in words. 
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39. The Good and the Bad 


Good and bad, 

joy and sorrow, 

all such things 

are to be found in your own heart — 
what have the decrees of heaven 

to do with this? 


Commentary 


A man had the habit of not looking where he was going. One day as 
he was walking in the street, he tripped over a brick and fell and hit his 
head. When he came to his senses, he cursed the brick for his misfor- 
tune. 


What are you complaining 

about life for? 

You're like a person looking for fresh fish — 
but instead of going to the fish market 
you've followed some fool 

into the market that sells lead. 


Hafez 
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PART VI: BASKET WEAVING 


40. Joy and Sorrow 


It is you 

that paints your own happiness 
and your own sorrow. 

It is you 

that makes yourself just 

or unjust — 

it is you 

that makes yourself 

exactly what you are. 


Commentary 


If you want to know how to cook a tasty meal you need to follow the 
right recipe.* 


You have all the ingredients 
to bake a cake of joy — 


mix them well! 


Hafez 
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41. To Live in This World 


To live in this world 

it is necessary to have certain things 

and so you must work 

to obtain what you need.*® 

But to seek to possess 

more than you need is a worthless pursuit — 
why barter your time 

for something of so little value? 


Commentary 


One evening a man was invited to attend a banquet dinner put on by a 
wealthy man. One after another, many courses were brought out until 
he was full. Even though he was full he continued to order more and 
more courses to be brought. 


If you give up wanting 
what other people have 
you'll find you already have 


exactly what you need. 


Rumi 
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PART VI: BASKET WEAVING 


42. No Man’s Master and No Man’s Slave 


In this world to have half a loaf 
and a roof over your head 

and to be no man’s master 

and no man’s slave 


is the foundation of your inner freedom. 


Commentary 


It is said that the man who gets used to leaning forgets how to stand. 


Crossing the water you can swim or go in a boat. If you 
swim it is unsure where the current will take you. If you go 
in the boat you'll probably get comfortable in the boat and 
forget to get out. So in the first instance you are jumping 
into the unknown and anything might happen. In the 


second instance you never arrive. 


Al Niffari>® 
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43. Acceptance of Things 


To expect too much from this world 
is just a recipe for discontent. 

Dont be too concerned 

with the good and the bad — 

take the jug in your hands 


and pour the wine into your cup.°” 


Commentary 


Inability to take the bad with the good is usually due to a lack of impar- 
tiality. One is usually biased without even being aware of one’s own bias. 
When bias falls away a little one starts to realize that there is both good 
in the bad and bad in the good. 

A thief once went into a shop and after filling his pockets with as 
many items as he could, he went to the counter to pay for the one item 
that was in his hand. After he received his change, he realized that he 
had been short-changed and became indignant. He flew into a rage and 
accused the shopkeeper of cheating him. 
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PART VI: BASKET WEAVING 


44. Days Rush By 


The days rush by 

like a fast-flowing stream 

but there are two days you should never look for — 
the day that is gone 

and the day yet to come.** 


Commentary 


It is said that there are two things that are impossible. The first is to 
undo what is done. And the second is to predict with absolute certainty 
what is to come. Yet what is to come and what has gone always go 
together. The direction of causation however is not always obvious. 


Kindness to the young 
generosity to the poor 
good counsel to friends 
forbearance with enemies 
indifference to fools 
respect to the learned. 


Al Ansari of Herat 
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45. Invitation to Nobody’s Banquet 


So is it not better to enjoy 

the meal before you 

than to wait in expectation 

to receive the invitation from no one 


to nobody’s banquet? 


Commentary 
If you cannot find love in what is close at hand, how will you find it in 


that which is distant?*’ 


Fasting is only the saving of bread 
formal prayer is for old men and women 
pilgrimage is just sightseeing — 

unify the heart-mind. 


Al Ansari of Herat 
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PART VI: BASKET WEAVING 


46. The Pearl Forms Slowly 


The pearl forms slowly in the shell 
without expectation of becoming a pearl. 
Remember all things appear 

and disappear. 

What can you do? 

Only the cup that is empty 

can be made full. 


Commentary 


One has to learn how to wait. The person with no patience is like a 
man trying to prise open a flower. Flowers flower in their own time. 


Understandings unfold like this. 


It takes years for the sun 

to carve a bloodstone. 

It takes months before cottonseed 
can make a tunic. 

It takes days to turn wool 

into a halter rope. 

It takes decades for a child 

to turn into a poet. 

And it takes the time it takes 

for civilizations to rise and fall 


to make a true mystic. 


Sanai 
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47. Go Lightly 


So if you would taste delight 

go lightly where you go — 

be ever joyous in your heart 

and treat with kindness those you meet. 


Commentary 


Why should basket weaving be hard work? 


When you forget yourself 

in your remembering 

a peculiar thing happens to the heart 
that bends your eyes 

your hands and your tongue — 

into the 

shape of love. 


Hafez 
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Part VII: 
Made of Stars 


It is said that out of love the Beloved has imagined into existence 
the cosmos. And so moment to moment a cosmos of infinite 


possibility appears half-way between existence and non-existence 
as the effulgent radiance of the light of the real. Because it is the 
outpouring of love, love expresses itself throughout the cosmos as 


the mutual interdependence that exists between all things. 


PART Vil: MADE OF STARS 


48. The Story of the Pot 


I once bought a pot from a market stand 

and that pot told me secrets 

of a very strange kind. 

Said he: “I was once a king with a golden crown 
but look at me now — 

I’m just a common pot in any fool’s hand.” 


Commentary 


All things that arise are the relationship of one thing to another.” In 
fact, there’s no one thing and another. There’s only the activity of rela- 
tionship. It may seem random but it’s not.® 


We can't see where we've been 
and we can't remember the pots we've knocked over. 
Perhaps it’s best that way — 


still we must pay for the broken pots. 


Rumi 
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49. Once a Dashing Figure 


And this pot you see here 

so plain and dull 

enraptured by the dance of life 

once cut a dashing figure just like you. 
And the handle upon its neck — 

it was once an arm that at the fair 


was wrapped around a charming maiden’s waist. 


Commentary 


The nature of all things is change.® All things are the perpetual trans- 
formation of one thing into another. This is the arabesque of life. The 
pattern of this change is woven out of what you do. 


When you throw a ball at the wall 
it bounces back. 
When you drink too much at night 


who gets the headache in the morning? 


Rumi 
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PART Vil: MADE OF STARS 


50. In Every Pleasure Garden 


In every pleasure garden 

where youthful couples stroll 

see the deep magenta of the red rose — 
it has come from royal blood. 

And each violet that now blooms 

it was once the beauty spot 

of a high-class courtly lady. 


Commentary 


All things that appear are born of something else. Whatever is done 
produces something else. It’s like when you pull one end of a piece of 
string — the other end moves too. 


After the leaves have fallen 
to the ground 

then comes spring — 
there’s the resurrection 

for you. 


Rumi 
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51. Across the Green Grass 


So across the green grass 

as you go 

tread lightly when you walk there — 

for it grows from the dust of all of those 
who have before you come and gone. 


Commentary 


All that appears now rests on that which came previously. Each step 
forward depends on the step that came before.°” 


Originally you were clay. From mineral you became plant. 
From plant you became animal and from animal you 
became human. It has been a long journey and there are 
a hundred different worlds that you must pass through 
‘yet. 


Rumi 
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PART Vil: MADE OF STARS 


52. The Universe in Motion 


See your form is composed 

of the dust of stars 

and what you call the experience 
of your mundane life 

is that of the universe 

in perpetual motion. 


Commentary 


You are made of the cosmos. And the cosmos is you.” 


‘The real as the essence of the perfection of being inter- 
penetrates all existences and it manifests its perfection in 
each and every atom and particle of the universe. It is not 
divided by the multiplicity of forms and it is identical with 
the totality of all manifestations. This essence of perfec- 
tion is present in every atom of existence and permeates 
the aggregate of all possible existences. The real mystery of 
this permeation is that the universe of manifest forms is 
created out of this essence of the perfection of being. 

The perfection of being as absolute intelligence has 
through the divine forms given rise to the manifestation 
of appearance such that the mysteries of the perfection of 
being may be known to itself. And this absolute intelli- 
gence itself is the substance and essence of the universe. 

And so the universe as the manifestation of form is 
like ice and the real as the perfection of being is like water 
which is the origin of this ice. The word ice is applied to 
that state of being frozen yet water is the true appellation 
for that thing which has become frozen.” 


Ibrahim Al-Jili” in volume I of his Insan al-Kamil 
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53. Drink Wine While You Can 


So pass the jug 

and pour more wine, 

drink wine while you can — 

before the potter changes his mind 
and turns you into another pot. 


Commentary 


‘The universe has painted you into it whether you like it or not. So you 


may as well put on your best shirt.” 


All the galaxies, the moons and the worlds 
drink from the same cup, 


yet no one has ever seen 
the one who holds the cup. 


Abu Said 
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Part VIII: 


Knowledge 


The human being is a multi-dimensional and multi-level reality. Its 


potential is unlimited since it is the recipient of the divine names. In 
the Meccan Revelations, lon Arabi says: 


The dawn appears to the person who sees with two eyes. 
Such a person can distinguish the in-between from the in- 
between. 


The two modes of understanding are reason and intuition. True 
understanding only arises in the balance of both. 


PART VIII: KNOWLEDG 


54. Understanding 


When I was a young man 

I eagerly sought out learned scholars 
and men of religion. 

And I listened to their arguments 

in expectant hope of an answer — 
but lo — in the end 

I saw that they too just went out 

by the same door that they came in. 


Commentary 


Intellectual acumen and mental acrobatics should not be confused with 


knowing. You cannot live an idea. It is not living.” 


Scriptures and commentaries 
are like a well. 

You drink the water 

and move on — 

you don’t jump into the well 
and hang onto the rope. 


Rumi 
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55. Truth 


The Beloved 

does not reveal its secrets lightly 

and the theories that the learned concoct 
are little more than fairy floss — 
unfortunately I have yet to hear 

the truth of things from any man’s tongue. 


Commentary 


Theories and conceptual frameworks are many but a person cannot 
satisfy his hunger by eating a picture of naan (bread). 


What is spoken in words 

is not necessarily truth 

for truth cannot be spoken in words. 
Truth is not taught or learned. 

truth is discovered. 

It is the tuning of the soul — 

it is the raising of the heart’s vibration 
that opens the door to truth. 


Shams i Tabrizi” 
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PART VIII: KNOWLEDG 


56. Neither This nor That 


Some take to religion and piety 
certain that their way is right. 
Others take to reason and science 
convinced that they are right — 
but the feeling that I have 

is that neither are the way. 


Commentary 


A man stands at the cross-roads where he can go either to the left or to 
the right. Since neither will take him where he wants to go, should he 
go to the left or to the right?” 


‘The road to be taken 

is the one that goes nowhere. 
It consists of 

you giving up your resistance. 
Anything you might do 

will only slow you down. 
Your hopes and your fears 

are like donkeys running wild, 
one moment smiling 


and the next frowning. 


From The Walled Garden of Truth by Sanai 
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57. Being and Non-being 


Look. Over there sit two beards 

engaged in heated debate 

over the intricacies of being and non-being — 
but all the while they don't see 

their life essence ebbing away. 


Commentary 


After several rounds of drinks two men sit outside a bar and debate how 
many heads the waiter has. One man says two. The other says three.”” 


Why waste your time 

trying to figure out what is real 
and what isn’t. 

Can't you see? 

There’s no such thing 

as the knowledge you've invented. 


Hafez 
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PART VIII: KNOWLEDG 


58. The Four and the Seven 


How long will you babble on 
about the four’ and the seven?” 
What difference can there be 
whether riddles be ten thousand 


or just one? 


Commentary 


A man was once looking through a telescope and he complained to his 
companion, saying, “I can’t see anything. There’s nothing there!” 

Said his companion, who was a man who knew about telescopes, “You 
are looking through the wrong end.” 


My travelling friend, I’m afraid you'll never get to Mecca. 
The road you've taken goes to Turkestan. 


From The Rose Garden by Saadi 
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59. Created or Eternal? 


And then there’s the important question 

of whether the world is created or eternal?®° 
But either way I am sure that 

long after you are called away 

the world will still be here! 


Commentary 


There are questions which simply cannot be resolved through meta- 
physical speculation. 


Your thinking 

is like a broken pot. 
Pick up the pieces 
stick them together — 
and become whole. 


Rumi 
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PART VIII: KNOWLEDG 


60. The Many and the One 


So rather I say pour wine from the jug, 
for one cup well downed 

ends your thinking 

about the many and the One.” 


Commentary 


By dividing the indivisible what do you expect to find? 


A person who has been singed 
by the fire of love 

is freed from speculation — 
once you taste the real 


who cares for counterfeit?® 


Abu Said 
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61. Learning 


Now as to learning it is something 
that in my life I have not been without 
and yet the end of all my learning 


was to find that I know naught.™ 


Commentary 


It is said that the ignorant person is ignorant because he thinks he 
knows. The wise are wise because through their endeavours to cultivate 
understanding they come to realize fully that they know absolutely 
nothing. 


Remember to forget 
about your reasonings — 
the Beloved is not 


reached like that. 


Abu Said 
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62. The Knot Not Untied 


From the geology of the earth 

to the orbits of the planets, 

with reason I have not a few 

difficult knots unravelled, 

but there is one knot I have not untied — 
and that is the knot of death. 


Commentary 


‘The great importance that man attributes to himself and his reasoning 


must be seen in perspective. 


The real does not depend 
on you and me. 

You existing or not 

is of no consequence — 


many like you have come and gone. 


From The Walled Garden of Truth by Sanai 
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63. Certainty 


Certainty is not something 

that lies within reason’s grasp. 
Neither engaging in speculation 
nor fixing your mind rigidly 

in the empty hopes of belief 


will improve your comprehension. 


Commentary 


In vain people look for proofs of what cannot be proven.® 


‘There are no proofs of the real 
the hidden is hidden in the hidden.** 


Rumi 
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64. The Nature of Existence 


See that all your opinions 

about the nature of existence 

have not much to do 

with the way things are. 

So pour wine from the jug and understand — 
the universe was not created 


to conform to your idea of how things should be.*” 


Commentary 


What you see depends on your perspective. When you grasp your 
opinions tightly your world becomes small. If you loosen your grip it 
expands.** 


Let go of your fixed ideas 
and preconceptions 


and face what is.*’ 


Abu Said 
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Part |X: 


Beards 


The Beloved is not found through assertions of dogma or belief in 
ideologies. It comes through the loosening of the constriction of 
fixed points of reference, for it is these very beliefs and opinions 


which are in themselves the hallmark of limitation and self-impris- 
onment. 


PART IX: BEARDS 


65. The Man of Religion 


To the mosque he goes 

head held high with the air of a saint 
but if truth be known 

he’s not here to pray. 

The rug he took some years ago 

is now well worn 

and so he’s back again 

to see if he can pilfer another. 


Commentary 
Appearances are never quite what they seem. 


If the beard is not trimmed 
it won't be long before it thinks it’s the head. 


Hakim Jami” 
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66. Hollow as an Empty Drum 


‘The beards that you meet today 

how well they know how to talk. 

But I can’t help feeling 

that it is all as hollow as an empty drum — 
with eyes set upon the souls of the rich 

it is the donation box that they hold most dear. 


Commentary 
There are many businesses in the world. But it has been said that of all 


businesses, the business of religion is the best. 


Some parrots 

have become so good at talking 
that people hand over their gold 
and sit at their feet. 


Hafez 
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PART IX: BEARDS 


67. Selling Favours 


A beard came upon a woman of the night. 
Upbraiding her he said, 

“You should be ashamed! 

You sell your favours to anyone 

who pays your price.” 

“TI do exactly as you say,” she replied, 

“but what are you hiding behind your beard?””! 


Commentary 


All things are an exchange of one thing for another. Out of this mutual 
exchange comes the continuity of life. Why be offended by it?” 


‘Those who renounce desire 
end up imprisoned by it.” 


Rumi 
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68. On Show 


Beware the beard 

who parades with 

his prayer rug under his arm 
displayed for all to see. 

For hidden behind the veil of piety — 
no one knows what 

is hiding there.”* 


Commentary 


A certain dervish was sitting contemplating when from the corner of 
his eye he spied a demon. He said to the demon, “Why are you sitting 
there so quietly? Why aren't you running around making trouble?” 
Replied the demon, “With all these phoney teachers and religionists out 
there, there’s nothing left for me to do!” 
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PART IX: BEARDS 


69. No Shame 


Drunk I staggered 

out of the wine shop late last night 
where I ran into a beard in the street. 
Said he to me: 

“Have you no shame before God?” 

Said I: “God is gracious so I drink wine.” 


Commentary 


Conformity to religious convention and wine drinking are two different 
things.” 


Piety and love 

are two roads that never meet. 

Love is an inner fire 

that burns away narrow ideas — 
in love there is neither religion 
nor rank. 


Abu Said 
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Part X: 
The Beloved 


In itself the Beloved is ineffable. The Beloved cannot be recognized 
by the soul other than in the manner that the Beloved chooses to 
reveal itself to the soul. This disclosure is referred to as “tasting”. 
And tasting is something that can only be experienced for oneself. 
No matter how beautiful the words used, it can never be adequately 


conveyed to another. 


PART X: THE BELOVED 


70. Like a Circle 


Many have tried to explain 

where we come from and where we go — 
but the Beloved is like a circle 

and where does a circle begin 

and where does it end?”* 


Commentary 


Where has it all come from? It’s like this. You open your door to find 
flowers on your doorstep. The flowers arrived without a card. So where 
did they come from? They were sent by love.” 


Without love 


the world would be inanimate. 


From the Mathnawi by Rumi 
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71. Everybody Sees It in Something 


This ocean of being 

has come from the unseen — 

so do you really think 

that with paper, pen and ink 

you can trace the face of infinity? 


Commentary 


The Beloved has many names. Sometimes it is the hidden. Sometimes 
it is the real. Some see the Beloved in something seen and some in the 
unseen. For some the Beloved is here and for others it is there. Every- 
body sees the Beloved in something. How do you draw a circle around 
something that is everything? Is there anywhere that the Beloved is not 
to be found?” 


You have to look through 
the Beloved’s eyes 
if you want to see 


what the Beloved sees. 


Rumi 
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PART X: THE BELOVED 


72. Behind the Veil 


Ever eager are people to know 

what lies hidden behind the veil — 

but the more that they strain to look behind 
the more impenetrable becomes the veil. 


Commentary 


Why is it so difficult to see behind the veil? It is because it is you who 
is the veil.” 


When youre after what you see 

you're running after your own horse. 
When youre after what you can’t see 
you're running away. 

When youre not running after anything — 


you've arrived. 


Rumi 
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73. An Unlocked Door 


The door to the house of the Beloved 

is a door that is always unlocked. 

But the only way in through that door — 
is to leave yourself outside. 


Commentary 


In the Matawiye Ma’nawe (Verses on the Spiritual Life) Rumi tells the 
following story: 


A man went and knocked on the door of the Beloved. The 
Beloved called out, “Who's there>” 

“It’s me!” said the man. 

“There’s no room in here for the both of us,” replied the 
Beloved. 

A year later the man returned and knocked on the door. 
“Who's there?” called out the Beloved. 

“It’s you!” replied the man, and the door was opened. 
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PART X: THE BELOVED 


74. The Secret 


I cannot speak openly 

for it cannot be expressed. 
But even if I could 

what would be the point — 
since I really don’t think 

you would believe me anyway. 


Commentary 


A man was once told a secret on the condition that he kept it secret. 
When he received the secret, however, he became so excited that he 
could not control his tongue and went about revealing it to everyone. 
And so it became the secret that everybody had heard. And now no one 


believes it. 
If you start seeing everything 
as the Beloved — 
keep it a secret 


between you and the Beloved.’ 


Hafez 
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Part XI: 


Recognition 


Realization may come gently or abruptly. It comes through the 
recognition that it is one’s own consciousness through which the 
real is revealing itself. It is the intuition that it is through one’s own 


eyes and ears that the real is experiencing itself as the diverse forms 
of the cosmos. Another way of putting this is that it is the cosmos 
experiencing itself as itself. 


PART Xl: RECOGNITION 


75. A Thoroughly Useless Man 


I once met a thoroughly useless man, 
a good for nothing loafer,’ 

sitting in the shade. 

Belief and unbelief he was without 
and god and godlessness 

were nowhere to be seen. 

Truth and untruth were thrown out 
and both certainty and uncertainty 
he had kicked out the door. 

How many in this world, thought I, 
have the honesty of this man?!” 


Commentary 


Belief is like a scarf. One man puts it on and it keeps him warm. Another 
wraps it around his neck and it strangles him.'®° 


Inside the Kaaba 
it doesn’t matter which way 


you point your prayer rug. 


Rumi 
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76. If You Would Be Free 


Listen to me closely 

if it’s freedom you're after, 

it is in yourself to be found — 
penance and piety 

will never set you free. 
Drink wine from the cup 
and do as you may 

but always be joyful 


t 105 


and hold kindness in your hear 


Commentary 


When you are in the religion business you have to appear religious. 
When you are in the enlightenment business, you have to appear en- 
lightened. But when you are in nobody’s business you are free to be 


106 


nobody. 
First they run after doctrines 
then they try sobriety and asceticism — 


yet still the Beloved completely eludes them. 


Rumi 
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PART Xl: RECOGNITION 


77. The Face of the Beloved 


Between you and me 

to avoid doctrines of every kind is best 
and keep away from religion — 

you wont find anything useful there. 

So before your life force is drained away 
empty wine into your cup 

and uncover for yourself 

the face of the Beloved.'” 


Commentary 


One never knows whether the Beloved will arrive through the front 
door, the back door or the side door. So it’s best to keep all doors open.’ 


If I had known 

what I know now 

I wouldn't have done 

all that running around — 
yet had I not 

perhaps I wouldn't know 


what I know now. 


Rumi 
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78. Freedom and Joy 


In temple, church and mosque 

they preach the message of dread, 

and fearful of the flames of hell 

step by step they climb the rungs to heaven.’” 
But one who has for but an instant 

tasted the delight of the Beloved 

would never sow fear into the hearts of others. 


Commentary 


Man was not born into the world to experience depression or unhappi- 
ness nor to spend his time fearful of this world or the next. 


We haven't come into this world 
to be prisoners 

but to open the gate 

to freedom and joy. 


Hafez 
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PART Xl: RECOGNITION 


79. Nothing to Fear 


As for heaven and hell 

who has ever returned from there 

to tell of what he saw? 

Why live in fear of what you know not — 


it is out of your fears 
that hell is built.1"° 


Commentary 


A travelling beard with a very stern look once fell into the company of 
some wandering Qalandars. “Welcome, your holiness,” said one of the 
Qalandars, “I can see that you disapprove of us but there’s no need to 
frown like that. You already look frightening enough as it is!” 


Saadi Shirazi 
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80. Free Yourself from Yourself 


So be free altogether 

from doctrine and supplication 

and be rid of those ideas 

that keep lover from the Beloved 

when sober deliberations engage the mind — 
pour the wine into your cup 


and free yourself from yourself. 


Commentary 


‘The separation of lover and Beloved, subject and object, is perpetuated 
by ideation, the nature of which is to divide. 


You can't see your own face — 

at best you see a reflection 

but not the face. 

Yet you stand in front of mirrors 
trying to see what you can’t see." 

So give up your efforts 

and stop trying to be this or that. 

If you want the thing you're looking for 
then you have to get lost — 

like lovers do. 


Rumi 
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PART Xl: RECOGNITION 


81. Only One Rule 


When people ask me 

I say I have but one rule in life 

and that is to drink wine — 

and my religion is to be free of 

both belief and unbelief. 

You ask me the price of this freedom of mine? 
It is the heart that is filled 

with wonder and delight. 


Commentary 


At root, the self as the “me” is always after something.' But freedom is 
not found in the expectation of getting something. It is in seeing what 
you already have. 


When pilgrims depart 

on pilgrimage to Mecca 

they sell their property to raise funds 
and give alms to the poor. 

When they arrive at the Kaaba 

they don't knock on the door 

and loudly call out: 

“Is anybody home?” 


From the Matnawiye Ma’nawi by Rumi 
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82. That | Am 


If you say I am a drunk 

that I am that I am. 

If you think I’m an idolater 

a heathen or an unbeliever so be it. 
Each person labels me 

according to what he thinks I am — 
but it is only I 

who knows what I| truly am. 


Commentary 


Looking at the outside of a pot each person draws their own conclusion 
about what is inside. Each imagines what he wants to imagine. 


When a person understands 
the true value of his life 

he couldn't care less about 
what others think of him. 


From The Walled Garden of Truth by Sanai 
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PART Xl: RECOGNITION 


83. With Me All Along 


Across distant lands far from my home 
I went in search 

of that most elusive truth. 

Yet it was only after my return 

that I saw 

the truth I was looking for. 

I was carrying it with me all along. 


Commentary 


There are two parts to a journey. There is the travelling away. And then 
there is the return. In the end one must return to the place that one 


never left.‘ 


Street-sweeper 

there’s something odd about you. 

You walk around all day 

looking for something you haven't lost. 
What’s up with you? 

Yes that’s true what you say 

said the street-sweeper. 

And what’s worse, 

not finding it 

I get beside myself with worry. 


‘Attar! 
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84. Your Beard and My Moustache 


So my good friend 

listen to what I have to say — 

stay with the jug and wine, 

for that which created the galaxies and the stars 
cares little about 


your beard and my moustache.'? 


Commentary 


Who's right and who’s wrong? Who cares? The matters which cause 
such disharmony and division between people are of little consequence 


when seen in perspective."® 


When the moonlight 

is reflected 

and falls upon the wall 

why do people 

forget the moon 

and sing praises to the wall? 


Rumi 
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Part XII: 


Love 


It is said that out of its desire to know itself and experience its own 
love, the Beloved imagined the cosmos which it projects as the 
eternal outpouring of its own love. Love is always for that which is 
unattainable since the object of love always lies in the imagination. 


Since the cosmos is something that can never be fully existent, the 


Beloved eternally loves its own creation that it may both love and 
be loved. 


PART XII: LOVE 


85. Without Love 


I pity the heart that is empty of love 
the heart that is without feeling 

the heart that loves none — 

how sad the day passed 

that has passed without love. 


Commentary 


All that is good emerges from the principle of love. When a person 
closes his or her heart to love he strangles his own soul. It is always love 
that shows the way.'"” 


Love arrived 
and swam through my veins 
it poured me right out 


and filled me up.'8 


Abu-Sa’id 
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86. Promises Promises 


Though this world of appearance 

holds out the promise of your own satisfaction — 
in truth there is no joy to be found 

in the absence of love. 


Commentary 


Have you ever seen a bee that did not love to visit flowers?'” 


Figs are not expensive 

around here. 

Love is easy to find. 

All you need to do is show up. 
Just like a bird who loves figs 
alights on the branch of a fig tree 
and eats figs. 


From the Matnawiye Ma’nawi by Rumi 
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PART XII: LOVE 


87. All the Same to Love 


For the heart that knows love 

what matter fair or plain? 

Whether the clothes are of silk or cotton — 
it’s all the same to love. 


Commentary 


Love pours out of eternity like water from a broken pipe. 


One can only discuss love 

with lovers. 

Only one who has experienced love 
knows love. 

One who has not experienced love 
says there is no such thing. 

For such a person 

even the name of love is out of reach. 


Ayn Al-Quzat Hamadani’”? 
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88. Like a Feather Floating in Space 


If you are looking for truth 

the truth is love. 

What else did you expect to find? 
Oh foolish people 

blind to the world of love 

bear this in mind — 


the essence of life is love. 


Commentary 


Love cannot be captured. It is like a feather floating in space.’ 


I met a woman once 

and asked her where love had gotten her. 
“You idiot,” she said, 

“There’s nowhere to get to. 

Love, the lover and the Beloved, 

they don’t go anywhere.” 


‘Attar 
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PART XII: LOVE 


89. Why Keep It in the Cellar? 


So before you are called away 
call for wine to be poured — 
why keep it in the cellar 

in the dark under lock and key? 
It will only get spoiled 

if you leave it too long. 


Commentary 
Why keep love for a rainy day? Rainy days never come. 


The candle does not exist 
to illuminate itself. 


Sufi saying 
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Part XIII: 


Beauty 


In the Meccan Revelations, Ibn Arabi says: 


The Beloved discloses itself to the soul through beauty so 
that the soul may fall in love. 


It is through the beauty of the characteristics of the cosmos that 
the Beloved discloses itself. The soul attracted to beauty experi- 
ences love. Imagining that its love is dependent upon the object of 


its attention, it does not realize that love is intrinsic to itself as an 
attribute of the Beloved which is reflected through it. 


PART XIII: BEAUTY 


90. A Cosmos of Flowers 


A cosmos of flowers in orange and pink 
is exploding into colour while you sleep. 
So pour wine from the jug and drink 
whilst the flowers bloom 

and the grass is green. 


Commentary 


Beauty is always a reflection of the beauty from which it has emerged. 
Beauty comes from beauty. 


‘The secret face of everything is in its connection with the 
Beloved. There is a sign of the Beloved concealed in all 


manifest things. And that sign is beauty. 


From Sawanih chapter 12 by Ahmad Ghazali!” 
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91. Half a Loaf 


Half a loaf and a jug of wine 
a quiet spot 

and just you and I — 

what more from this world 
could the heart desire? 


Commentary 


When two lovers come together each lost in the beauty of the other, 
there is the unity of love. The two have become one. It is said that 
because there is the one there is two. But seen from the other side, if 
there were not two how could there be one?! 


I am in love 

with none other than my self 
it is my very separation 

that is my union. 

I am both lover 

and I am Beloved 

I am the courtly lady 


and the suitor. 


Ibn Arabi 
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PART XIII: BEAUTY 


92. The Lover of Beauty 


Why not unfurl beauty’s tresses 
and lose yourself in her glances? 
Take the jug and pour wine — 
forget yourself a while. 


Commentary 


Beauty cannot see her own face. She requires a lover of beauty to ap- 
preciate her. 


The eye of the Beloved’s loveliness is shut to her own 
beauty for she cannot perceive her own perfect beauty 


except in the mirror of her lover’s love. 


From Sawanih chapter 13 by Ahmad Ghazali 
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94. Beauty’s Tresses 


Why run after fame and fortune 


and chase clouds in the sky? 


Rather unwind beauty’s tresses’** 


to the sound of the lute with no strings.’ 


Commentary 


If one wishes to know beauty, the soul needs to be tuned to the key of 
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love. It is in the key of love that beauty’s music is heard.'”° 


I play in the ocean of love 


floating on the waves. 


Sometimes I am lifted up 


and sometimes I’m taken down 


until finally I am carried far away 


no shore left in sight. 


Mansur Hallaj 
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PART XIII: BEAUTY 


94. Throw Your Arms Around Her 


Better to drink wine all night 

entwined in your lover’s arms until dawn 
than to hide behind the robe of the ascetic 
and wear the long face of the beard.’”’ 


Commentary 


Mystics don't leave behind prescriptions. They leave vague tracks in 


the sand which may be noticed by lovers of beauty who happen to be 


passing by that way. You had better throw your arms around her. That’s 


the only way to get close to the Beloved. 


The wheel spins into dawn 

and the world fills with colour again. 
This love for the world is my weakness, 
I can't help myself. 

See the sun coming up 

just like honey dripping gold — 

how fast the wheel turns, 

turning one thing into another. 

So let me be a wine cup 

just fill me up with love 

this delirious mad love of being. 

No, I’m no ascetic 

no hypocrite renunciant 

no not at all. 

I’m the taste you get in the mouth 
when beauty slaps you in the face. 


Hafez 
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95. It Surrounds You 


In truth tomorrow is something unknown — 


it lies beyond your grasp. 
As I have said before 
all you have is now. 


So take delight in this beauty 


that surrounds you everywhere. 


Commentary 


Life is the symphony that is being played by love.” 


Whoever would love the Beloved should first and fore- 
most give thanks for the life he has been given, for it 
comes from the Beloved. And so he loves food and drink, 
for it sustains his life. He loves woman, for it is from 
woman that life comes. He loves silver and gold, for with 
it the provisions for the sustenance of life can be acquired. 
He loves the cold and the warmth and the snow and the 
rain for without them the wheat would not grow. He loves 
the heavens and the earth since they are the wondrous 
creation of the Beloved. He loves all living beings for they 
are the children of the Beloved. And so in loving it all 
unreservedly, he loves the Beloved. 


Ayn Al-Quzat Hamadani (1098-1131 CE) 
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Part XIV: 


Drunkenness 


The station of no station is called the view of no view. It is the state 
of primordial openness in which the unfolding of the Beloved as 
that which both is and is not may be fully articulated. 


Beingness loves to be - 


there is only the Beloved as life 
experiencing itself in a thousand ways. 


PART XIV: DRUNKENNESS 


96. What Could Be Better Than Wine? 


Ever since the world began 

has there ever been anything better than wine? 
There is one thing that always 

astonishes me — 

what can the wine shop buy 

that is better than the wine it sells?!” 


Commentary 


A dervish went to a tea house and ordered bastani and sweet dates. 
When the dish arrived he proceeded to liberally sprinkle the dish with 
sugar. His companion looked on in disbelief and exclaimed: “What are 
you doing?” 
“I am making it taste better,” said the dervish. 

When roundness lands on your head 

get out of the way — 

there’s no sweeter taste than this 


in the teahouse. 


Rumi 
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97. Just One Cup 


Just one cup of wine 

is worth more than 

all the palaces of kings and princes 

and one sip is worth more than 

all the tea in China — 

there is no greater delight in all the worlds 
than this wine. 


Commentary 


‘The seasoned wine drinker only asks for wine. 


The sweetest taste in the world — 
lover and Beloved entwined. 
There was once sorrow 

but now all is joy. 

There were once words 


but now there is this. 


Abu Said 
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98. Throw out Restraint 


Moderation is best in all things 

except when it comes to drinking wine, 
and wine is most delicious 

when poured from the hand of beauty — 
so throw out restraint! 

Of all things under heaven 


wine is best.'°° 


Commentary 


Why settle for just one glass when there’s a whole bottle sitting on the 
table? 


How can reason ever understand 
the drunkenness of mystic love? 
Reason is like a bystander 
watching lovers in the park — 
how can it ever know 

the taste of sheer delight? 


‘Attar 
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99. Intoxication 


Listen, tonight I am really going to 
drink myself drunk. 

Pll start with two jugs 

and then go on from there. 

First you throw out belief 

and then you abandon reason — 
this is how you lose yourself 

in the ocean of delight. 


Commentary 


A person who doesn’t drink wine does not get drunk. Only a person 
who drinks lots of wine knows what it is to be drunk. 


Thinking it knew where it was going 

a mule set off down the road. 

But on the way it fell in with a drunken mule 
and then it got drunk too 

and lost its way — 

and then it forgot all about 


where it thought it was going.'*! 


Hafez 
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100. Can’t Stop Laughing 


The more I forget myself 

the more at ease I feel. 

How odd it is that the more wine I drink 
the drunker I get 

but the drunker that I get 

the clearer everything is. 


Commentary 


When the heart dances to the tune of love, the soul starts to laugh. 
I've wrapped up my laughter for you 
like a birthday present 
and put it 


under your pillow. 


Hafez 
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101. Down to the Last Drop 


I just can’t live without wine. 
If there were no wine 

I'd rather be dead. 

I love this wine 

right down to the last drop — 
when the last round is poured 
and I just can’t 


swallow one more gulp. 


Commentary 


This is the kind of wine that if you taste it once, you just have to have 


more. 


I once sat quietly 

counting my beads 

but now you've made me dance. 

I used to hold my tongue 

but now I rudely call for more wine 
and speak out of turn. 

Now I’m bubbling over 

just like fizzy orangeade — 

children run up to me in the street 
and blow bubbles in my face. 


Rumi 
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102. All the Wine Left in the Jug 


So if you are intent on enjoyment 
of the taste of delight 

I can only tell you again and again 
it’s only to be found 

in the radiance of this moment — 
after the rose has bloomed 

it does not bloom again. 


Commentary 


Why hesitate? After you're gone it’ll be too late. So why not take your 
tea with a spoonful of love? 


Bring me all the wine 

that’s left in the jug! 

I tell you that when you're dead 
you wont find anywhere 

half as amazing 

as right where you are. 


Hafez 
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Notes 


Introduction 

' The dhikr means “there is no real but the real”. The first part of the dhikr 
consists in the breathing in of the breath of life. It is the breathing into 
existence of existence from non-existence. The second part is the breathing 
out. It is the return of the existing to the non-existing. The manifest return- 
ing to the unmanifest. 

* If a designation must be used for “god”, A/-/ah is preferred. Scholars of 
the Basra school take the view that etymologically 4/-/ah means the hidden 
or the lofty. Ibn Sina (known to Europeans as Avicenna), the Persian phy- 
sician, philosopher and polymath, refers to it as the necessary cause. In the 
Khorasani line of Sufi mysticism the real is referred to as the Beloved. 

> Jalal ad-Din Muhammad Rumi (1207-1273 CE) poet, scholar, teacher 
and Sufi mystic from Greater Khorasan. After his death, his followers es- 
tablished the Mevlevi Order, known as the Order of Whirling Dervishes. 
Rumi left behind a extensive corpus of poetry and teachings. 

His poetic verses and teachings display a versatility and array of perspec- 
tives on life that are unique not only amongst Sufis but spiritual teachers 
as a whole. It is as though he sees the same thing from a hundred different 
perspectives all at once. His mind is like a kaleidoscope. Only perhaps 
Hafez amongst other Sufis and Chuang-tzu amongst the Chinese sages of 
antiquity can equal him for his unconventional and shimmering brilliance 


of enlightened thought. 


The Text 

* Greater Khorasan comprised the present-day territories of much of Iran 
(Persia), parts of Afghanistan and much of Central Asia. The province 
was subdivided into four quarters, Nishapur (in the east of modern-day 
Iran), Marv (now Turkmenistan) and Herat and Balkh (Afghanistan). It 
was a vast area that extended as far as the Indus Valley in present-day 


Pakistan. Nishapur was on the Silk Road and was a major crossroads for 
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both commerce and the passage of learning between east and west and the 
sub-continent of India. It was also a significant centre for the manufacture 
of ceramics. 

° Sufism is an ancient mystical tradition of self-knowledge that is said to 
date back to the mythic age of Solomon. However, it is extremely difficult 
to define. Sufism is at its heart mysticism, although it has esoteric as well as 
exoteric aspects. It spans a vast period of time, as well as a geography that 
extends from Spain in the West, through the Middle-East, North Africa 
and Central Asia and the Indian Sub-continent as far as Indonesia in the 
East. It has travelled wherever Islam has gone but it is not Islam. It has 
embraced philosophies of both the West and East and has been coloured 
by all of the cultures and religious traditions that it has interacted with. 

During perhaps the most creative period of its development around the 
end of the first millennium CE, it looked back to the esoteric tradition 
of Platonism which itself drew on the mystery traditions of Egypt. Phil- 
osophically it was influenced by Aristotle and the Hellenic philosophers 
whilst religiously through the revealed teachings of the Qur’an it employed 
the mythology of the Old Testament. 

In this text we are more concerned with the Sufism that predominated 
in Khorasan, which at the time included Persia, Central Asia, Afghanistan 
and northern Pakistan. It was a Sufism that looked to esoteric Platonism 
and Alexandrian Hermeticism, but was also suffused with the legacy of 
Zoroastrianism and Mahayana Buddhism that had been present in that 
part of the world. 

There have been many definitions of Sufism but one of the most suc- 
cinct is the following by Abu Said: 


To empty the mind of preconceptions 
to let go of what is in one’s hands 


and to accept things as they are. 


Rumi described Sufism as: “undimmed joy in the face of unexpected dis- 


appointment”. 
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° In terms of religious ideas, Nishapur had once been a centre for Zoro- 
astrianism and it had been exposed for many centuries to the Hellenic, 
philosophical and scientific ideas which had been translated into Pahlavi. 
It was also influenced by the ideas of Mahayana Buddhism which had a 
strong presence in Afghanistan and Central Asia prior to their assimilation 
by the Islamic empire. The most famous Mahayana centre was in Balkh, 
however there were many active centres such as Bamiyan and Mes Aynak 
where archaeological remains are still being found today. 

As an aside, in one of those quirks of history, what became Mahayana 
Buddhism was in fact a collage of different metaphysical ideas and practic- 
es into which was absorbed Hellenic ideas that were first brought to India 
by Alexander the Great in 326 BCE. (The personal tutor of Alexander 
the Great was none other than Aristotle.) The legacy of this was the Gre- 
co-Buddhism that was found in Gandhara, being the area that corresponds 
roughly to present day north-west Pakistan and the Jalalabad region of 
Afghanistan. This legacy can be seen in the Hellenic, Roman and Parthian 
Buddhist art from the 1st to the 5th centuries under the Kushan Empire. 
During this period Gandhara was at the crossroads of Asia connecting 
trade routes and absorbing influences from diverse civilizations. 

Greater Gandhara’s Buddhist culture extended into Kunduz in North- 
ern Afghanistan, Turkmenistan, Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan. The Chinese 
monk Xuanzang notes during his travels to the region (629-645 CE) that 
he found many Buddhists who engaged in tantric practices. The presence of 
tantric Buddhism in the region during the 7th and 8th centuries has been 
confirmed by recent archaeological finds which include rock sculptures of 
Avalokitesvara, Vairocana and Vajrapani. It is likely therefore that Buddhist 
ideas as well as tantric practices would have been familiar in eastern Kho- 
rasan around the end of the first millennium. 

By the time of the 11-12" centuries Nishapur was known as a centre 
for Sufism. Being on the Silk Road it was also exposed to the plethora 
of Indian metaphysical ideas from the sub-continent, as well as to other 
influences from Central Asia and the Far East. It is probably this cross- 


fertilization of traditions and ideas that gives the Khorasani Sufism of this 
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period its distinctive flavour. 

’ By way of background, it needs to be understood that during the period 
of late antiquity in the Greco-Roman and Byzantine world (from the 3" 
to the 7° Centuries CE), the predominant philosophical worldview was 
essentially Platonic, that is to say idealistic. 

It was in effect a grand synthesis of the entire Hellenic tradition of phi- 
losophy, religious outlook and literature. It was an extremely rich tradition 
in which the metaphysical, religious and scientific speculations of Plato 
and Aristotle had pride of place. At the core of this rich tradition of almost 
a millennium of intellectual enquiry were two fundamental assumptions. 
First, nous (meaning a combination of mind, thought, intellect and in- 
telligence, and from which Kant derived his term noumenon,) was onto- 
logically prior to phenomena or matter as the experience of the objective 
world. Second, the entire sensorium of the world of manifestation with all 
its interrelationships and human colourings was dependent on the highest 
principle which was variously referred to as the “first cause”, the “One”, 
the “Good” and the “necessary cause”. (This was an orientation which was 
shared with the Egyptian hermetic tradition.) The subject matter of both 
metaphysical and scientific enquiry then became the understanding of the 
emergence or emanation of the physical universe of multiplicity from the 
“Ones 

The Neoplatonic academy in Athens finally closed its doors and dis- 
banded in 529 CE. However, Hellenic philosophy continued to be taught 
in Alexandria and Constantinople until the end of the 6th Century. During 
this period it was largely preserved within the Byzantine empire. 

With the subsequent expansion of Islam in the region, it was through the 
efforts of scholars such as the philosopher, scientist and polymath Al-Kindi 
(801-873 CE), the cosmologist and philosopher Al-Farabi (872-950 CE) 
and the physician, philosopher and polymath Ibn Sina or Avicenna (980- 
1037 CE) that Hellenic thought was preserved and became integrated in 
Islamic philosophy and science. 

Between around 750 CE and 1000 CE an immense corpus of meta- 


physical, philosophical and scientific works was translated into Arabic from 
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Greek, Syriac, Pahlavi and Sanskrit. In intellectual centres such as Bagdad, 
Alexandria, Isfahan (located in present day Iran), Gondeshapur (located in 
present day Khuzestan in Iran), Harran (in Upper Mesopotamia or what is 
present-day Turkey), Edessa (in Upper Mesopotamia), Nisibis (in Turkish 
Kurdistan) and Samarkand (located in present day Uzbekistan) much of 
the learning of the Babylonians, the Greeks, the Persians and the Indians 
was preserved. 

* Tbn Sina, known to Europeans as Avicenna (980-1037 CE), was born 
in Afshana near Bukhara, which was then part of Khorasan. He was a 
physician, astronomer, philosopher, poet, mystic and polymath. To say that 
he was a genius understates the case. The Sufis refer to him as the “Preemi- 
nent Master”. His writings shaped the philosophical thought of the Islamic 
world and the Occident for the next five hundred years. He was strongly 
influenced by Aristotelian thought, in particular Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
which he said he read in his teens forty times before he understood it com- 
prehensively. In fact it became the cornerstone of much of his later work. 
His interpretation of Aristotle was influenced by the tradition of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias and Themistius Ammonius of Hermias on the one hand and 
Al-Farabi on the other. Central to his ontological view of the world was the 
idea of “being” rather than “god”. Like his Greek influences, he considered 
everything to be ultimately referrable to a necessary cause. Aside from his 
rational metaphysics there was also an esoteric dimension to his work, in 
which he wrote on the subtle intelligences present in the cosmos. 

* Omar Khayyam was an accomplished mathematician. He contributed 
significantly to mathematical knowledge with his work on cubic equations, 
which is preserved in his Treatise on Demonstration of the Problems of Algebra. 
He was also measured the length of the solar year to an incredible degree 


of accuracy. Nevertheless, in relation to his pursuit of knowledge he wrote: 
Unfortunately I was unable to devote myself fully to learning and 


uncovering the secrets of algebra because of the obstacles and vaga- 


ries of the time which hindered my pursuits. 
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© Robert Graves (1895-1985) poet, novelist and classicist. He is in partic- 
ular remembered for The White Goddess, a work on mythology, and Good-bye 
to All That, which is autobiographical and covers his early life at Charter- 
house public school and then the First World War. 


" Sufi centres or ashrams were known as khangahs. 


Part I: Message from the Wine Shop 

2 Hakim Sanai (1080-1131 CE) poet and Sufi mystic from Ghazni in 
Persia. Sanai, ‘Attar (1145-1221 CE) and Jalal ad-Din Rumi (1207-1273 
CE) are considered to be the three preeminent Sufi poets. 

8 In The Meccan Revelations (Al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya) Ibn Arabi says: 


Notice that the entire universe 


is intelligent, living and articulate. 


4 Hafez (1315-1390 CE) poet, Sufi and mystic from Shiraz in Khorasan. 
8 Mansur Hallaj (858-922 CE) mystic and teacher. He was put to death 
for making the statement, “An al Haq.” (I am the real.) 
'6 The Sufis refer to the soundless sound as sauti-i-sarmad. It is also referred 
to mystically as “Av”. The vibration of this sound is inaudible to the ears and 
invisible to the eyes. All of space in which appearances become manifest is 
the vibration of this primordial Au. The soundless sound should be taken to 
refer to the underlying fact that all sensory appearances of form and sound 
as well as tactile sensations are in fact the unified appearances generated by 
the collective vibratory frequencies of something that is not yet properly 
comprehended. Alternatively we might refer to it as light. 

Sound, music and rhythmic movement have a special place in Sufism 
and especially in the Mevlevi order of Sufism that was begun by Jalal 


ad-Din Rumi. Rumi said: 
‘There is a deep secret that is hidden in musical cadences. If I were to 


reveal it openly it would change the world. Music has the power to 


awaken the spirit and remind it of its true home. 
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This deep secret goes back further than Rumi and was known to Py- 
thagoras and to the Greeks. The polymath Al-Kindi (801-873 CE) was 
one of the first to realize the therapeutic value of music. It is recorded that 
he experimented with music to try to cure illness. Al-Kindi accumulated an 
extensive library of translated texts from sources all over the known world. 
He was remarkable in his preparedness to explore the frontiers of science 


and metaphysics. He wrote: 


When it comes to truth we should not be particular about where 
we find it, whether it comes from the knowledge of other peoples 
or other times. For the person who is interested in truth there is 


nothing more valuable than truth itself. 


The philosopher and Sufi Al-Farabi (872-950 CE) composed treatises 
on the Pythagorean Trivium and Quadrivium and wrote the Kitab al-mu- 
sigal-kabir (The Great Book of Music) which became an authoritative text 
both in the East and the West. 

According to Sufi thought, the vibrational frequency of music pene- 
trates and saturates the entire psycho-physical organism. The more sensi- 
tive the individual, the more that this is the case. Music also has the power 
to reorganise the patterning of the molecular or cellular structure of the 
body. Since the time of Rumi, music and ecstatic dance have been practiced 
in Sufism as an integral part of the spiritual life. 

” Saadi Shirazi (1210-1292 CE) poet and writer from Khorasan. He is 
best remembered for Bustan (The Orchard) and Gulistan (The Rose Garden). 


Part II: The Wheel of Time 

'8 Tbn Arabi explains that moment after moment the same eternal process 
of creation and annihilation and re-creation is repeated. The world is created 
anew in every moment. He calls this the perpetual flow of ever-new in- 
stantaneous moment-by-moment creation (a/-khalg al-jadid). Everything 
is participating in this continual dance of the manifestation of the infinity 


of all possible things. He says: 
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The most miraculous wonder of wonders is that all things are in the 


perpetual process of descending and ascending. 


Moment by moment the infinite array of things that appear are the out- 
pouring of the potentiality of the real into manifestation as muzu/ (descent) 
whilst at the very same time each thing is simultaneously returning into 


non-manifestation as faraqqi (ascent). Ibn Arabi goes on to say: 


As a result of this ever-new first moment of creation that is taking 
place in every moment there is the appearance of the sameness of the 
forms of appearance but there is no single thing that ever remains 
the same. At best there is the semblance of similarity. However, the 
one who is perspicacious discerns this as the appearance of the many 
in the one. Despite the diversity and multiplicity of forms that are 
projected through the names and attributes it all remains forever as 


the one. 


As expressed by Ibn Arabi the universe of all potential manifestations is a 
theophany of externalization through the continuous process of momen- 
tary contraction and expansion that is recreated afresh in every moment, all 
the while being not other than the undifferentiated real itself. 

Abu Said Abu’l-Khayr (967-1049 CE) Sufi saint and poet who lived 
in Nishapur in Khorasan. What is known of his life comes from the ha- 
giographical work Asrar al-Tawhid (The Mysteries of Unification) written 
by Mohammad Ibn Monawar a century after his death. The focus of his 
teaching was on freedom from the false sense of “I” or “me” which is the 
cause of the illusion of separation. 

It is recorded that on one occasion when he attended a certain meeting, 
he was asked how he should be introduced. He said, “Introduce me as 
nobody, the son of nobody.” It is also recorded that Abu Said and Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna) corresponded. When finally they met, Abu Said remarked that 
everything he could see, Avicenna knew. Avicenna in turn responded that 
everything he knew, Abu Sa’id could see. 
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Asked about the marks of the saint, he said, “The real saint lives amongst 
the people, eats and sleeps like everyone else, marries and transacts in the 
marketplace of life, but never for a single moment forgets the Beloved.” 

Abu Said himself lived in a very unorthodox manner. He refused to 
make the Hajj (pilgrimage to Mecca) and was openly scornful of ortho- 
dox religious practices. He constantly entertained all sorts of visitors and 
it is said that he was quite portly. It is recorded in the Asrar al-Tawhid that 
a certain Imam came to question him and asked, “Why is your neck too 
big for your shirt collar whilst other Sufis are thin due to austerities?” He 
replied, “I am amazed that there is room at all for my neck after all that the 
Beloved has bestowed on me!” 

*0 'Transience refers to the impermanent, temporary and conditional nature 
of things. Ephemerality refers to the empty nature of things, to their essen- 
tial essenceless-ness and fundamental ungraspability. 

Whilst all things appear to be constantly appearing and disappearing, 
the truth is somewhat more nuanced. Things are neither quite appearing 
nor quite disappearing. And so they are neither created nor annihilated. At 
best we can say they are in-between. They are not real, because to assert that 
they are real would be to imply permanency. And yet they are not unreal 
either, for to assert that would be to deny their existence. At best we can say 
that they are evanescent. In this evanescence or ephemerality is found the 
truth of the nature of the perceived cosmos. 

Abd Al-Razzaq Al-Qashani, the Sufi scholar, philosopher and inter- 
preter of the thought of Ibn Arabi (d.1335 CE) says in his commentary on 
Ibn Arabi’s Fusus al Hikam: 


‘The universe in its entirety is perpetually being remade. Everything 
in the world of experience is changing in itself moment by moment. 
Everything is being determined in every moment with new determi- 
nations that are different to those determinations which determined 
them but a moment before. And yet the wonder is that the single 
reality that is at the heart of this flow of perpetual changes remains 


forever unchanged. 
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*1 Tbn Arabi explains that it is love (4ubd) as the overflowing energy of 


the creativity of life and existence that is the principle of all movement 
(harakah). In The Bezels of Wisdom, he says: 


‘The primary movement is always the movement of creativity from 
non-existence (non-manifestation) to existence (manifestation). 
This is why it is said that the nature of the existing is the movement 
out of the state of repose. And this movement which is the coming 


into existence from non-existence is the movement of love. 
?2 Al-Qashani says in his commentary on Ibn Arabi’s Fusus al Hikam: 


‘The ontological emanation as the breath of life is perpetually flowing 
through all living existents just as the water flowing in a river is 


forever being renewed as an unending continuity. 
*3 Tbn Arabi says in The Bezels of Wisdom: 


Those who see things clearly realise that it is the one undifferentiat- 
ed essence that manifests itself with each breath, such that no single 
self-manifestation is ever repeated twice. Every single instance of 
self-manifestation is immediately annihilated to make way for the 
next instance of self-manifestation which too is immediately anni- 


hilated. This gives the appearance of subsistence. 


What Ibn Arabi was pointing out a millennium ago is supported by what 
has been disclosed and continues to be revealed by the ever more perplexing 
discoveries of modern physics. Even a rudimentary understanding of the 
science of the electromagnetic spectrum, or the properties of sub-atomic 
particles, should be enough to dispel any illusions one may hold about the 


apparent solidity of the world that we conventionally recognize about us. 
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Part III: The World 
** Khayyam says that, “Your life is the space that’s between what's already 
gone and what hasn't yet arrived.” Throughout the text he always comes back 
to remind the reader about this space. It is his constant refrain. What then is 
this “space that’s between what’s already gone and what hasn't yet arrived”? 
Temporally it might be described as “now”, or this moment as the eternal 
now. It is this “space that’s between what’s already gone and what hasn't yet 
arrived” that is the doorway to the real. It is the darzakh or isthmus: the 
in-between that lies between what has passed and what is yet to come. It is 
the in-between that lies between the ocean of this world and the next. It is 
also the isthmus that is between the real and the unreal and between exis- 
tence and non-existence. Just as neither the imagined self nor the objects of 
the imagination can ever be grasped, so too this space that is the in-between 
cannot be grasped — for how do you grasp in-betweenness? It is that space 
of pure indeterminacy in which all the things of the imagination may arise 
in their full ambiguity as things properly neither existing nor not existing. 
It is the very mirror that reflects the infinity of possibilities which are born 
of the imagination. It is this in-betweenness that is the open doorway to all 
the mysteries of the soul. 
* See the Allegory of the Cave, Book VII of The Republic by Plato. 
°° People’s minds are conditioned by the societies in which they live. Each 
epoch carries with it its own ideas and way of perceiving the world. Carl 
Jung called it the collective unconscious. The Sufi calls it sleep. 
*7 ‘The way that the world is perceived is said to be upside down because it is 
not seen in its proper context. Because of this inverted seeing, the compre- 
hension of the world and what it actually is, is mistaken for what it is not. 
In his Bezels of Wisdom (Fusus al-Hikam) Ibn Arabi places the ontologi- 
cal nature of the world in its full context. He sets the jewel in the ring. Ibn 
Arabi characterizes the experience of being in terms of five dimensions or 
planes of being (Aadrah). Each of these dimensions are dimensions of the 


real (Aaqq) revealing itself (¢ajalli) in different modes or aspects. Strictly 
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speaking, the plane of essence as the real (the first Aadrah) is not a form 
of revealing (Zajalli), for it is the real in itself. The subtlety of Ibn Arabi’s 
ontological perspective is that these five dimensions or planes constitute 
one totality of interrelationship and mutual correspondences. They are co- 
existent and interpenetrating dimensions of being. As an aid to conceptual- 
ization the Aadrahs might be visualized as concentric circles with the real as 
haqgq in the centre. It should be emphasised that what is intended is neither 
a hierarchy nor a Platonic theory of emanations. 

At the very core of Ibn Arabi’s mysticism is the articulation of his direct 
experience of the essential unity of being. That is to say, this unity is one of 
both being and experiencing. Irrespective of the nature or plane of expe- 
rience, it always remains the same essence as the real that is experiencing 
itself through itself in myriad ways. 

Ibn Arabi’s metaphysics is an understanding born of the deepest mys- 
tical revelation. The experiences of the “outer” Aadrahs constitute images or 
symbols of the essences of the “inner” hadrahs. That is to say that whatever 
appears in the sensible realm is a symbol or exemplification of that which is 
in the Aadrah of images. And everything that appears in the dimension of 
images is a reflection of what is in the dimension of archetypes. And each 
of the archetypes or attributes (as pure thought) is an aspect of the real 
experiencing itself as self-manifestation. What this means is that the human 
being, or the soul, as the microcosm of the cosmic being, is potentially 
capable of refracting and giving expression to all the planes of being of 
which it partakes. Since each of these Aadrahs or dimensions is symbiot- 
ically related to each other, anything that takes place in the dimension of 
sensible experience has a corresponding existence in the inner planes of 


being in a corresponding form that is applicable to that dimension. 
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PLANES OF BEING 
Plane of essence (dhat) 


Ibn Arabi refers to the real as ankar al-nakirat, the most indeterminate 
of indeterminates or the mystery of mysteries. It is the real (Aaqgq) as the 
absolute unknowable. It is that dimension which is inconceivable since it 
is without the limitation of qualities or characteristics. It is beyond either 
unity or division. It is the light of lights. 


Plane of archetypes-divinity (al-labut) 


The second hadrah is the plane of ontological divinity as the real revealing 
itself in its perfect qualities. It is referred to as the plane of (divine) names 
and attributes. 

Different authorities cite different numbers of names. Ibn Arabi taking 
a purely metaphysical approach says the number of names is potentially 
infinite. However, he posits four primary names upon which the manifesta- 
tion of the cosmos is predicated. These are: being, knowing, love and power 
(or energy). One could say that these are intrinsic to the consciousness 
(wujud) which is reflected through each soul. 

‘The attributes form the essence of the creative imagination. Metaphys- 
ically one might say that they represent the conceptual ability to particular- 
ise. As such they are the forms of conception. This is the realm of the active 
intellect as pure thought. It is the ontological plane of the metaphysical 
interiority of the cosmological dream. Put another way, it might be called 
absolute mind. It is through these names and attributes that the three outer 
hadrahs or planes of existence (spirit, imaginal and physical) which comprise 
the cosmos are projected. 

Animated by the desire to experience itself, the undifferentiated real 
divides itself into subject (knower) and object (known) or creator (a/-khaliq) 
and creation (k/a/q). Through the activity of the outpouring of love as the 
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activity of the creative imagination, the archetypes are projected by itself 
onto itself as objective existents as though they were other than itself. And 
so it endlessly brings into existence infinite forms of non-existent existents 
which are none other than itself. This is the activity of sarayan al-wujud, 
or the spreading of existence. It is through this process that the tapestry 
of the cosmic existence is woven. ‘The analogy given is that of light as pure 
being shining through coloured glass (archetypes) reflecting the colours 


into projected space as the planes of forms and images. 
Plane of spirit (rububiyah) 


The third /adrah refers to the actualization of the world of spiritual existence 
as the luminosity of consciousness (a/-jabaruz). It is a hierarchy of cosmic 
intelligence as dimensions of light. These are the spiritual intelligences at a 
planetary or celestial (angelic) and cosmic level (luminous bodies). 

All forms of consciousness or intelligence as life, from the lowest (being 
the most inert and most opaque) to the highest and most ethereal (contain- 
ing the most awareness or light) conform to the archetypes through which 


they are made explicit. 
PLANES OF EXPERIENCING 


Ibn Arabi is quite clear in his statement that the world that we experience 
through our senses and take to be objectively solid and “real” is no better 
than a dream. However, in saying that it is like a dream he is not suggesting 
that it should be rejected as being false or of no value. He simply means that 
it should be seen as the symbolic reflection of that which is real in absolute 
terms. In Ibn Arabi’s view, the world of sensible experience reflects the real 
on the level of imagination. It is therefore the symbolic representation of the 
real. So rather than rejecting it, it needs to be interpreted just as dreams may 
be interpreted by someone who understands how to read them. Whilst Ibn 


Arabi refers to the ordinary unexamined experience of the world as a dream 
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it is not a sheer illusion. It is a projection of the real taking on a particular 
form of self-manifestation. 

All experiences are the unfolding of or the manifestation of the real 
as being. And so the (outer) sensory experiences have the same symbolic 
nature as the dreams and visions of the interior experienced on the plane of 
images and imagination. The unveiling (dashf) of mystical intuition is the 
ability to see beyond the mere impressions in the planes of experiencing. 
Unveiling is to take all sensible impressions as a locus in which the real 
discloses itself whether on the interior plane of the imaginal or on the 
exteriorised plane of the senses. 

Ibn Arabi explains that to the illuminated consciousness, the experience 
of life can be described as a dream within a dream. The first aspect of the 
dream is the individuated experience of the soul. The second level of the 
dream is the collective dream of the shared (human) consciousness. 

For the person with spiritual sensitivity, both the plane of images and 
the plane of sensible experience (of the physical world) are not something 
solid but a mysterious canvas of ontological correspondences. That is to say, 
all manifestations have an outer (zahir) and an inner (batin). The outer is 
the reflection of the inner. The inner is the experience of the outer. The two 


always go together. 
Plane of images (amthal) and imagination (khayal) 


The fourth Aadrah is the real manifesting itself in the semi-material 
semi-spiritual plane of the interior world of experience. It is sometimes 
referred to as the world of subtle lights (astral world) or psychic substance 
(al-malakut). It is the world of images and imagination (alam al-mithal). 
Ibn Arabi comments that this is the most extensive of the hadrahs. 

It is the intermediate mental plane that exists between the plane of pure 
spirit and the sensible world. On the one hand it is here that the person 
imagines him or herself to be what he is (a/am al-mithal). It is the plane 


through which the person imagines and creates his or her world just as 
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the creative imagination creates on the plane of pure spirit. In fact it is the 
imagination, which being a reflection of the creative imagination of the 
plane of archetypes, is so powerful that it shapes the person and his or her 
world in the form he or she imagines it to be. 

This plane is also the world of the subtle body. It is the plane of the inner 
astral dimensions as the manifestation of psychic substance. 

It is the plane of super-sensory sensibility and inner receptivity through 
which spirits may be materialized. As the inner realm of the imagination it 
is also the place of apparition of the theophany of religious belief and myth. 
It is on the plane of imagination that the formless intelligence appears in 
a recognizable form that corresponds to the belief and receptivity of the 
individual. 

It is also the world of tantric visualisation where the power of concen- 
tration is harnessed to imagination to effect the transformation of psychic 
substance. 

At the same time it is the symbolic world of visions and dreams. All 
things that appear on this plane have a correspondence with those which 
appear on the plane of sensible experience. There may be experiences of ve- 
ridical or symbolic dreams which relate to a higher plane of the archetypes 
or the plane of spirit. 

To the consciousness of the soul that is opaque, the plane of images 
and imagination appears as a continuum of confused and distorted dream 
imagery. In certain altered physiological states this dream imagery may take 
the form of the labyrinth of cosmic imagination. However, to the clarified 
consciousness, this same plane of images is a direct doorway into the higher 


planes of the spirit and the archetypes. 
Plane of senses and sensible experience (mushahadah) 
The fifth Aadrah is the real manifesting as the exterior (physical) world of 


the senses. The experience of phenomena as “matter” is the projection of 


that which is found in the plane of images. These experiences are projected 
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into the plane of the senses as the (external objective) sensible world of 
phenomena. In its inner aspect it is the inner experiencing of consciousness 
or life (subject). In its outer aspect it is the experienced intelligible structure 
of the material form of the universe (object). Because it is a reflection of the 
plane of images and imagination (the interior imagination) the experience 
of the world as sensible experience is determined by the subject who is 
experiencing. And so there is no purely objective world as such, although it 


may be imagined that there is. 


Part IV: Dreams and IIlusions 
*8 In The Bezels of Wisdom (Fusus al-Hikam) Ibn Arabi says: 


The world you imagine is an illusion. It has no real self-existence. It 
is what is referred to as imagination (A/aya/). You imagine that the 
world you experience has an objective autonomous reality that is 
independent of the real. But you are quite mistaken. Understand that 
the you (as subject) that you imagine yourself to be is just your own 
imagination. And everything that you see around you and which you 
imagine to be other than you is also your imagination. See that the 
whole world that you call existence is nothing but one imagination 


within another. 


According to the metaphysics of Ibn Arabi, on the one hand the world 
of being and becoming and of appearances is a colourful fabric of fantasy 
and imagination. However, it depends on which way you are looking 
through the glass. As Ibn Arabi explains in The Bezels of Wisdom, being has 


two aspects or faces, the inner and the outer: 


It should be understood that the real has two aspects, the inner and 
the outer. The hidden and the revealed. Correspondingly in man 
there are the two worlds of the inner as the unseen and the experi- 


ence of the world of sensory experience as the outer. 
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If you are looking through it from the perspective that takes the world to 
be solid and real (as the ground of reality), then it is pure illusion. However, 
if you are looking through the glass from the other side, seeing from the 
perspective of the real, then it is not sheer illusion but the expression of the 


real within a certain dimensionality of the real. As Ibn Arabi writes: 


All appearance is imagination 

but at the same time a reality. 
Whoever properly comprehends this 
has attained to the mystery of the way. 


29 Tbn Arabi (1165-1240 CE) known to Sufis as the “Greatest Master” was 
from Andalusia in Spain. He was a scholar, Sufi, mystic, poet and philos- 
opher. When he was young, he met the jurist, philosopher and mathema- 
tician Ibn Rushd (Averroes). He wrote that after this meeting he clearly 
saw the distinction between the limitations of rational thought and the 
unveiling of insights into the nature of existence through mystical insight. 

His teacher was an unusual Sufi woman mystic named Fatima Bin- 
tal-Muthanna of Cordoba in Spain. Ibn Arabi left Spain at the age of 
thirty and travelled widely in the Islamic world through the Middle East 
and Central Asia. It is notable that he read and studied widely and was 
even exposed to tantric texts of Indian origin. He experienced and recorded 
many mystical experiences, insights and revelations. He wrote and dis- 
coursed prolifically throughout his life. 

His most well-known works are The Interpretation of Desires, a collection 
of mystical poems written in the language of love. In the introduction to 
this work he explains the origin of the work in the visitation he received 
from Sophia the goddess of wisdom and mystic love whilst he was in Mecca. 
His major opus is The Meccan Revelations (Al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya), a vast, 
sprawling esoteric work in thirty-eight volumes, which he writes was re- 
vealed to him by a divine cosmic intelligence. His final esoteric masterpiece, 
written shortly before his death in Damascus, is called The Bezels of Wisdom 
(Fusus al-Hikam). What is most incredible is that his writings survived at 


all given the extremely unorthodox nature of what he wrote. 
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80 Al-Qashani says in his commentary on Ibn Arabi’s Fusus al-Hikam: 


The phenomenal forms of the world are simply the outwardly man- 
ifested forms of the names and attributes. These latter are the real 
inner forms of the apparent world as experienced through the senses. 
All sensible things are but outward, individualized forms. They are 
the ever-changing imprints and external shapes of the inner arche- 
types. The former are transitory forms, surface phenomena, while the 


latter are the inner dimension of the former. 


31 Tbn Arabi’s thought is subtle. The starting point to his ontological per- 
spective is that what people call reality is but an illusion. But this is not 
to say that it is a subjective fantasy or hallucination in the mind of the 
individual. Rather this so-called reality is an objective illusion. So it is an 
unreality which is supported by a firm ontological foundation. In other 
words, it is an illusion that is not an illusion. 


32 Al-Qashani writes: 


Since in the real sense of the word there is nothing existent save 
for the real in itself, the true knower does not see in the form of 
multiplicity anything other than the real, for he knows that it is not 
other than the real that takes on all these forms. 


33 Shah Nimatullah (d.1431 CE) Sufi poet and scholar, born Aleppo, Syria. 
* Abdullah Ansari (1006-1088 CE) jurist, philosopher, teacher and mystic 
from Herat in Khorasan. His best-known work is the Munajat Namah (Di- 
alogues with God). 

© An unchanging thing cannot appear. Only a changing thing can appear. 
A changing thing is only a thing that appears to be. Only an unchanging 
thing can truly be said to be. And yet an unchanging thing cannot appear. 
36 Al-Razi (830-871 CE) Sufi from Balkh in Khorasan. 
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Part V: Between What’s Gone and What Hasn’t Yet Arrived 


°7 ‘The notion of the “soul” was well developed in Hellenic thought. In the 
works of Plato these ideas were well articulated particularly in The Republic 
and Phaedo. A number of arguments and propositions were put forward as 
to the nature of the soul although, as is often the case, Plato took a non-es- 
sentialist position and did not provide a conclusive answer but rather hinted 
at what the possibilities are. For example, in the final book of The Republic 
Socrates says to Glaucon, “Haven't you realized that our soul is immortal 
and is never destroyed?” 

Aristotle developed the idea that the soul is a particular aspect of nature 
that accounts for the animation of the body. The relationship between body 
and soul, he argued, is rather an example of the general relationship between 
matter and form, so the living body is a particular kind of in-formed matter. 

Meanwhile both Epicurus and the Stoics held that the soul is a kind 
of finer ethereal body which is diffused all the way through the physical 
organism. 


In The Shape of Light (Hayakal al-Nur), Suhrawardi says: 


Something which cannot be measured cannot be placed within 
matter that is measurable. Your essence, your soul, is not material 
and it does not relate to matter. It is free from time and space and 
it cannot be perceived by the senses. It is an indivisible light which 
no amount of analysis can define. It has no dimension and no place. 

‘The soul of man is evident within because it is of light which is 
self-existent. The soul enters into the body due to the spiritual laws 
of the cosmos. It is not caused to exist by the material body. Matter 
cannot be responsible for the existence of that which is of a higher 
order than it is. 


88 Once the dreams and illusions that an individual holds about the con- 
ventional reality and solidity of the world and life in the human sphere start 
to be dispelled through deeper contemplation, an appreciation of the true 


purpose of life can start to crystallize. 
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In Sufism the evolution of the soul and the ascent to higher understand- 
ing is considered to be that purpose. The Sufi notion of the “perfected man” 
or fully evolved being is absolutely central to this idea. At the cosmic level 
the purpose of the universe is to give full expression to the latent potenti- 
ality in the divine names and forms (archetypes). As Ibn Arabi explains in 
The Bezels of Wisdom: 


Man is called the intimate (£/a/i/) for the reason that he is com- 
prised of all the names and attributes by which the divine essence is 


qualified. 


The human being is referred to as the “intimate” (A/a/i/) of the real or divine 
essence because of its unique position as the nexus between the inner and 
outer dimensions of being. Although all beings partake of the essence of 
life, the degree of permeation or pervasion (sarayan) differs in intensity. 
This disparity is also mirrored in the difference between individual human 
beings. This is because not all people are equally aware of the integral com- 
prehensiveness existent in the universal human form. ‘The consciousness of 
this comprehensiveness in man ranges from the highest degree of lucidity 
and clarity which may come close to the divine consciousness of the divine 
names and attributes down to the lowest which is almost complete opaque- 
ness. In The Bezels of Wisdom, Ibn Arabi explains: 


The real as the absolute essence has brought light to man but in 


varying degrees. 
* As Tilopa (988-1069 CE) the tantric adept from Bengal says: 


Dont’ think of the future 
and don’t think of the past. 
Let go of the present 

and don’t divide. 
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Dont try to make anything happen — 


relax and be open. 


40 When we listen we don’t listen with the ears. We listen with the heart. 
We listen with the essence of being. This is sama. Sama means listening as 
the practice of remembrance. To listen is to be in communion. It is to be 
open and receptive. It is to be empty. To be empty is to be filled with life. 
Sama also refers to the practice of immersion in the mystical song and 
dance of Sufism, the purpose of which is to induce the state of wajd or 


mystical rapture. As Rumi writes in the Kulliyat-I Shams: 


‘The heavens turn 

like the whirling of the Sufi robe, 

the dervish robe spins 

as if with nobody inside. 

‘The body cavorts and the robe dances 
and the soul touched by love 

drinks of oblivion 


in the ecstasy of union. 


Of music as the mystical sound, Rumi explains that it goes beyond this 
world and the next. The entire cosmos is self-intoxicated by the musical 


symphony that animates it. As Rumi says: 
ymphony yi 


This science of music is the faith I profess. 


On this I stake my life. 


“| The open window is really just a metaphor for the naturally attentive and 
receptive empty heart-mind that is free of wanting or expecting anything 
at all. It is the internal condition or station of the mind of the dervish. 


Dervish means “doorway”. The esoteric meaning of this is to be empty. 
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” ‘The orchestra comprises the six senses — eyes, ears, taste, touch, smell and 
thought — which together play the experience of the world. The life force 
is a subtle energetic field of intelligence that interpenetrates the physical 
form. It is the energy of cosmic intelligence. 

Ibn Arabi often used the metaphor of water to indicate the breath of 
life that animates all living beings. It is this life essence or spirit that vivifies 
all living things. He remarked that the secret of life has diffused into water. 
In relation to this breath of life he says in the Fusus al-Hikam (‘The Bezels 
of Wisdom): 


The universal spirit of life which flows through all living things is 
called the divine aspect of being, whilst the personalised aspect is 
called the human or individuated aspect. The human aspect may be 
called “spirit” but only by virtue of the fact that the spirit of life flows 
through the entity. 


‘3 The life force expresses itself in the living being through the subtle body. 
In the subtle body, the subtle intelligence of the life force flows through 
the back channel (avadhuti or susumna), from the base of the spine to the 
crown of the head. Subsidiary channels branch out throughout the body 
to all extremities enlivening the senses. The body itself is considered to be 
polarized. The left side of the body is said to be male and the right side 
female. 

‘There are considered to be five main psychic centres (“/ataif”) or subtle 
organs of perception. These are: “se/f” as the energetic centre located below 
the navel, “sirr” as consciousness in the solar plexus, “ikAfa” as deep percep- 
tion-feeling in the area of the heart, “kAafr’ as intuition in the forehead and 
“deeply hidden” as knowing in the centre of the brain. 

“ ‘The heart of esoteric Sufism is expressed in Sura 24:35 of the Qur’an: 


Al-lah is the light 


of the heavens and the earth. 
Its light may be compared to a lamp. 
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This lamp is within a crystal 
illuminating like a shining star. 

It is kindled from a blessed olive tree 
that is not of east or west. 

Its very oil would almost shine forth 
though no fire touches it. 

Light upon light 

Al-lah guides to the light 


whom it wills. 
Suhrawardi (1155-1191 CE) writes as follows: 


‘The essence of the primordial light upon light constantly illuminates 
and manifests all things and gives them life. Everything perceived in 
all the worlds is derived from this light and all beauty and subtleties 
are the bounty of this light. To awaken to this light is the illumina- 
tion of being truly alive. 


Yahya Ibn Habash Suhrawardi (1155-1191 CE), called by Sufis the 
“Master of Illumination” (Shaikh al-Ishraq) was born in Suhraward in 
eastern Khorasan. He studied the Hellenic philosophies of Plato and 
Aristotle and Avicenna in Maragheh and logic in Isfahan before studying 
under Sufi master Fakhr Al-Din Al-Mardini. He wrote his major work, 
The Philosophy of Illumination (Hikmat al-Ishraq) in 1186 CE. His was a 
metaphysics of light which looked back to the ancient adepts Hermes Tris- 
megistus, Zoroaster, Pythagoras and Plato. 

Suhrawardi, although a mystic by disposition, sought to combine his 
mystical insight with philosophy. He was invited by Malik Zahir the son 
of Saladin to stay at the Court at Aleppo. However, his outspokenness 
brought him enemies which eventually resulted in his imprisonment and 
death at the age of thirty-eight. 

* To hold the cup still means to become centred in the heart (ga/b). The 


heart is the seat of consciousness as the essence of being. It is the mirror in 
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which the microcosmic form of the real is reflected. 
“6 Tt is said that death is feared by the unprepared. Death turns things upside 
down. Ibn Arabi says in The Meccan Revelations (Al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya): 


The human being is created in an inverted configuration. The world 
appears as his outwardness whilst the afterworld is found in his in- 


wardness. 


What this means is that after the dissolution and disaggregation of 
the corporeal body, the soul is revealed to itself directly in the absence of 
the stability of the physical world. The soul experiences itself (much as in 
dreaming) in terms of the imagery that is associated with its own condi- 
tioning. Those things that it has been involved in and been attracted to in 
life will shape its imagination when the covering of the body is lifted. 

In The Shape of Light (Hayakal al-Nur), Suhrawardi expands on this and 


says: 


When the soul leaves the body, the unfortunate one who is ignorant 
is tortured by the desire and longing which it still feels for the objects 
of the world of the senses. But those who have cultivated wisdom 
and clarity and have contemplated truth enjoy the luminosity of the 


subtle realms. 


Part VI: Basket Weaving 
“’ In The Shape of Light (Hayakal al-Nur), Suhrawardi summarises the pro- 
gression of the soul along the spiritual path of life as follows: 


‘The first part of the gift of spiritual nourishment is the waking up to 
the life force of one’s being, to the light of intelligence of all life that 
one shares, and without which one is dead. 

‘The second part of the gift is the understanding of the road upon 


which we walk. This is so because life is a procession of movement 
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from birth to death, from less to more, from many to one and from 
darkness to light. 

The third part of the gift is the knowledge of the doorway which 
opens to the elimination of confusion and the comprehension of all 
mysteries. 

‘The fourth part of the gift is the entering into the reality of the light. 
Experience of the light is like water. It is the source of all life. Look 
around you, it’s everywhere. It’s in the rain, the rivers, the lakes and 
the oceans. Yet all receive this abundance in accordance with their 
readiness and capacity to receive and in accordance with the size of 
the cup they bring to be filled. 


“8 Out of the complete unity of absolute love has come duality: night and 
day, male and female, dark and light, the positive and the negative. Through 
this the love principle can reach its full expression. The fulfilment of the 
purpose of life is the full expression of the love principle. 

A hadith states: 


I was a hidden treasure and loved to be known intimately. So I 
created the heavens and the earth so that they may come to inti- 


mately know me. 


°° ‘The veil of separation is Nafs. Nafs is ego which is the construct of the 
ignorance of separation. Ignorance is the acceptance of limitation. It is the 
crystallization of grasping and negativity into contracted states of being. 
Illumination is the dissolution of ignorance. The dissolution of limitation is 
expansion which leads to the experience of unity (Ru). It is the movement 
into the uncontracted states of being manifested as love. Love includes 
the attributes of generosity, harmony, appreciation, tolerance, gratitude and 
openness. Ruh is undividedness. It is lover (object) and Beloved (subject) 
united. 

*t Maghribi (1349-1406 CE) Sufi saint born in Tabriz. He travelled in the 
Maghribi region of North Africa from which his name is derived. 
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» It is said that one positive thought sends the universe spinning into the 
light. And one negative thought sends it into darkness. 

°3 The person imagines he or she is a separate individual as a subject amidst 
an outer objective and separate reality. But the Sufi points out that this is 
not the case. This is because one moment the mind runs this way and the 
next it is running that way. It is constantly divided. It is not unified. In the 
language of Sufism, the real person is the one who is undivided. 

Ibn Arabi explains that because of the multitude of experienced phe- 
nomena, the person becomes bewildered. However, when the mind is 
unified, the infinity of things which are all different from each other and 
stand in opposition to each other are seen to be actually all one and the 


same thing. He writes in The Bezels of Wisdom: 


‘The perplexity of man arises because the mind is polarized between 
opposites. But he who understands through the experience of un- 
veiling is no longer perplexed. No matter how many divergent things 
he encounters he understands that things go on assuming different 


forms due to the unending projection of the archetypal forms. 


* The in-between nature of the soul means that it is without colouring. 
It is oneself that provides the colouring. And so it can either be painted 
with dissonance and disequilibrium which will make it opaque or it can be 
attuned to harmony and balance which reflects the radiance of the light. 
The orientation of the soul is determined by the objects upon which its 
attention is fixed. 

‘The heart-mind (ga/b) which is balanced in equilibrium becomes the 
repository of ethical behaviour (sirr). Sirr means behaviour which is har- 
monious and kind. This is the expression of beauty and love as the activity 
of intelligence. 
°° Jn this line of Sufism the world is not renounced. It is understood that 
the world is not outside. The world is both inside and outside. It is oneself 
that makes one’s world. That being the case, how can one renounce the 


world? And so in this line the dervish engages in ordinary occupations, for 
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it is recognized that to engage and participate in life is the field of learning 
itself. Without this interaction, the soul cannot progress. So the Sufi does 
not close his door to the world. 

As Rumi explains, the dervish often hides himself by adopting a calling. 
Some are writers, some are traders and others follow other outer activities 


for the purpose of earning a living: 


In anonymity they cultivate the inner life; 
to the world they appear as other than what they are. 


°° Al Niffari, tenth century mystic from Iraq. His sayings are recorded in 
the Al-kitab al-mawagif (Book of Standings). 
°*’ As Rumi points out, the Sufi path is not always easy. Stability of mind 


and robustness of character are essential requirements: 


‘The jewel that wants to experience 
the bright light shining through it 
should expect a little rough treatment 
whilst being polished up. 

If you want to get the treasure 

out of the treasure chest 

you have to learn how 


to charm the snake first. 


°8 Perseverance and tenacity are essential on the Sufi path. As Rumi says: 


To unify the many into the one 
you have to keep at it. 

Keep digging the well — 

there’s water down there. 

A small puddle turns into a pond 


a pond one day becomes a lake. 
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5? On the matter of closeness and distance, Rumi writes: 


Deep peace and joy in the heart 
is a sign of the closeness of the real. 
The mind wobbling on its axis 


is what is called distance. 


°° In relation to the necessity of unifying mind and body as one spiritual 
essence, Ibn Arabi says in The Bezels of Wisdom: 


You must understand that man in his ordinary state is “many”. [He 
is divided.] He is not a single non-composite self-existent reality. The 
real is on the contrary an essential single unity although it has the ap- 
pearance of many as reflected through the divine names and attributes. 
Because man is many, in his attentiveness [remembrance] to one part 
there is no attention to the other parts [the whole]. However, when 


there is true attentiveness [remembrance] it permeates the whole. 


*! Pulling the grass does not make it grow faster. The more you hurry, the 


slower you go! 


Part VII: Made of Stars 
° In The Shape of Light (Hayakal al-Nur), Suhrawardi explains: 


The smallest imaginable particle of matter which is beyond division 
cannot be assigned to any particular space. This particle (which is the 
essence of material appearances) neither exists here nor there and is 
placeless, just as the real which is the ultimate cause of all shapes and 


forms is also without dimension or place. 


63 This is the law of interrelationship. The direction of manifestation is 


always from the inner to the outer, from the subtle to the less subtle. It is 


thought that shapes the manifestation of form. 
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* ‘Transmigration is frequently described in Greek myths. At the end of the 
soul’s sojourn in the afterlife, it drinks from the River Lethe the draught of 
oblivion, so that all memory of prior existence is erased before its return to 
the land of the living. 
® Aristotle accounts for change with the idea of dunamis or potentiality. 
Things are constantly in the process of change because of other things 
acting on them, whilst at the same time these things in turn cause other 
things to change by acting upon them. Change itself is the realisation of 
potentiality, in other words the making of a potential thing actual: this 
process is called energeia. 

In The Shape of Light (Hayakal al-Nur), Suhrawardi describes this change 
as follows: 


The light of the one sustains and is spread through the levels and 
forms of the continuum of the cosmos. All is in a constant state of 
movement and change which provides the potential for the appear- 


ance of ever new possibilities. 


6° One may well talk of causation as though one thing causes another but 
looking closer there are so many causes and so many effects that one can 
hardly talk of discrete causes and effects. Looking at it carefully you can see 
that pulling one thread might cause the entire carpet to unravel. This com- 
plexity of inter-causation and interrelationship is called interpenetration. 
Ibn Arabi in The Bezels of Wisdom writes: 


Everything depends on something other, 
there is no such thing as independence. 
This is the truth of the matter. 

If I were to talk of an independent thing 
where would it be found? 

All is woven into the all — 

there’s no escape from this. 


Consider what I say carefully. 
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°” ‘The entire present of the universe of experience of the soul is predicated 
on the experience that came before. Wisdom gained in the journey of the 
soul is not lost. 

°° In the Sufi conception of existence, life is the process of the continuing 
evolution of intelligence from lower forms to higher. 

° ‘What we call the experienced universe is an ocean of movement. It has 
been described as the vibration of energy as intelligence. It is the vibration 
of sauti-i-sarmad (the soundless sound). All things are the expression of 
sauti-i-sarmad. All things as vibration have their own signature tune or 
frequency. 


” See Chandogya Upanishad Vol. VI 4-6: 


Just as through one thing that is made of clay, everything made of 
clay may be known, each modification is merely a distinction of ap- 


pearance that is given a description. The reality is just clay. 


7 Sufi mystic and saint Ibrahim Al-Jili (b.1365) was born in present-day 
Iraq and travelled extensively. He was a member of the Qadiriyya dervish 
order. He wrote Insan al-Kamil (Universal Man), a masterpiece of Sufi 
literature. 

” In cosmological terms, Jafar al-Sadig (702-765 CE) Sufi, scholar and 


scientist explains: 


Man is the microcosm, the cosmos the macrocosm. Together they 
are a unity. All comes from the one. Through attention the two can 
be harmonized. The essence must be distilled from the gross and 


then unified. This is the way of transformation. 


Jabir Ibn Hayyan (721-813 CE) from Khorasan who lived in Kufa, 
Iraq, described the transmutation of consciousness in alchemical terms. In 
Sufi thinking, consciousness must be transformed. It cannot be suppressed, 
repressed or distorted. It is a question of refinement of the whole being. 

In the metaphysical exposition of Ibn Arabi mankind holds a unique 


place in the ontology of existence in that it forms a nexus between the 
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dimensions of both pure being or spirit (heaven) and matter (earth). 
Human consciousness straddles all five dimensions of being (Aadrah) and 
in that it is unique. Of all the types of being only mankind as the micro- 
cosm of the universe contains the entire spectrum in potentiality. And so 
mankind is referred to as the microcosm, with the universe as a whole being 
the macrocosm. 


As Ibn Arabi states in The Bezels of Wisdom: 


All the names and attributes (archetypes) have been made mani- 
fest in the ontological dimension of man. And accordingly man is 


endowed with the highest integral comprehensiveness. 


Implicit in this is the notion that the higher the level of life form, the 
greater the potential actualization of the names and attributes (archetypes). 
And the higher the actualization of the archetypes, the greater the ability 
of the life form to receive the intelligence of the real. 

The higher the particularized life form, the more it is able to praise and 
sanctify the real. Ibn Arabi uses the terminology of “praising and sancti- 
fying” not in the religious sense but in the esoteric sense of allowing the 
cosmic intelligence of the real contained in the names and attributes to 
flow through and permeate it and therefore give a higher level of expression 
to the real. 


Part VIII: Knowledge 

3 Each person understands according to his own level. Each soul is given 
as much as he can receive. To each is revealed as much as he is capable of 
apprehending according to the evolution of his soul. Therefore each should 


be grateful in equal measure for what they do apprehend and what they 
dont. As Hafez remarks: 


Halls of learning, learned professors, theologians, religionists and the 
cloister. What good are they all when there is no sensitivity in the 


heart and the eye doesn’t see clearly? 
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Ibn Arabi describes three categories or avenues of approach to spiritual 
understanding. First, there are those who have opened the heart (ga/b) 
as the organ of intuition, and approach through the direct experience of 
the heart — these are the mystics. Second, there are those who approach 
through the rational intellect. And third, there are the believers. Of the 
three categories he says, the first is the highest. 
™ Tbn Arabi explains in The Bezels of Wisdom that the real, whilst it man- 
ifests endlessly and freely, conceals its deeper mysteries which are latent 
in the divine archetypes from the eyes of the ordinary man. He draws the 
analogy with human society, where one does not disclose to the public that 
which is considered to be most private and should be concealed. The im- 
plication of this is that the disclosure of such things is only made to those 
who are ripe and have the developmental capacity to receive them. That is 
to say, those who have the foundational maturity, psychological balance and 
mental fortitude and stability to be able to receive the intelligence of the 
higher intuitions. 

As Ibn Arabi says in The Meccan Revelations: 


‘The true knowing of the real can only come through the direct ex- 
perience of mystical states. Intellectual reasoning cannot deduce it, 
define it or reach it. It is like the taste of honey or the bliss of sexual 


union. To know them one must experience them at first hand. 


* Shams i Tabrizi (1185-1248 CE) poet and mystic from Khorasan. The 
teacher of Rumi. 
© In the Khorasani school of Sufism, knowledge of the real is attained 
through immersion, intuition and inspiration (ahwa/). It is conferred 
through the subtle dimensions (a/am-e-gheyd) and received directly through 
the heart-mind (gals). 

As expressed by the Khorasani Sufis, the universe is spontaneously 
created anew and afresh in each and every instant. The Beloved as abso- 


lute cosmic intelligence is articulate. It is the sensitivity and tuning of the 
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heart-mind (and not the intellect or reason) that is the doorway to the 
transcendent through apperception of its immanence in the here and now. 

The calculating and reasoning function of the intellect which creates the 
illusion of division between subject and object is considered to be the fun- 
damental barrier that stands between separation and intuition of the real. 
” One of the problems that medieval Islamic philosophers grappled with 
was the relationship between being and non-being or the real and the 
unreal. The Sufi philosopher Ibrahim AI-Jili addressed this issue with the 
doctrine of the unity of being (which was initially put forward by Ibn Arabi). 
This school of Sufi thought held that all apparent differences are merely 
modes, aspects and manifestations of the real: all phenomenal appearances 
of form are but the “outward” expression of the real. 

Al-Jili held that the real expresses itself in two aspects, as both being 
and non-being. He explained that being as the real has neither name nor 
attribute. Only when it projects itself out of its absoluteness into its ex- 
pressed forms as the realm of manifestation do names and attributes appear 
(multiplicity). The sum of these attributes is the cosmos which appears to 
be phenomenal. It is phenomenal in the sense that it appears as an objective 
reality. In fact this apparent objectivity is the real in the form of externality 
(i.e. it appears as the duality of subject and object). From this standpoint 
there appears to be a distinction between real and unreal, however, in 
reality, the two are merely aspects of the same unity. The so-called phe- 
nomenal world therefore is not mere illusion since it exists as the projected 
self-manifestation of the real. 

Of living beings, Al-Jili says that our existence is the objectification of 
the real. The real is necessary that we may exist, while we are necessary to 
the real in order that it may be manifest to itself: Through the projection of 
the real out of unicity (ahadiyya) it divides itself into subject (aniyya) and 
object (Auwiyya) which gives rise to the infinite multiplicity of attributes 
that appear as existence. And so the world of created forms appearing as 
the cosmos is but the outward aspect of that which in its inner aspect is 
the real. 
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78 ‘The “four” refers to the four elements: earth, air, fire and water. 

” ‘The “seven” refers to the seven heavenly bodies that are visible to the 
naked eye. 

80 ‘This is a reference to the philosophical problem concerning the nature of 
the universe that Islamic philosophers and theologians grappled with. The 
problem that they struggled to make sense of is that if the universe is coexis- 
tent with the necessary cause then like the uncaused cause it must be eternal. 

Aristotle argued that since all phenomena are the temporary crystalliza- 
tion of a multitude of causes, to avoid the problem of infinite regress there 
must be a first cause. Aristotle posited mous (mind) as the necessary cause 
or fundamental principle, the nature of which in its absolute sense is pure 
thought thinking about itself. 

Avicenna said that the only way to conceive of creation is to see it as an 
ex-temporal ontological derivation. Building on the position of Aristotle, 
Avicenna argued that phenomena exist only contingently. Were it not for 
other contributing causes they would not exist. Their existence is there- 
fore not self-existent. And because causes that bring things into existence 
cannot go back indefinitely there must be something else uncaused and 
non-contingent that allows causes to go on causing things to exist. He calls 
this thing the necessary cause. This necessary cause which is the necessary 
creative activity of the overflowing of the abundance of existence makes 
it necessary that things exist. This makes the contingently existent things 
necessarily existent too. So it is a reciprocal necessity. 


81 As Rumi advises: 


Put aside your learning 

and your metaphysics. 

Even if you could condense 

it all into a line or two 

still they would be superfluous. 
When the dawn arrives 

and the sun comes up — 

there is no need to light a candle. 
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* Al-Jili explains that according to the doctrine of the unity of being, whilst 
all names and attributes (the many) appear as multiplicity, in their true 
aspect they are not other than the real itself. Of the real, Al-Jili explains 
that its attributes include infinity and incomprehensibility. No words are 
capable of giving expression to the real since it has no opposite or like. As 


Al-Jili so beautifully expresses it: 


I am the existent and the non-existent 
the nothing and the all. 

I am the imaginer and the imagined 
the snake and the charmer 


the wine and the cup. 


Because the real is beyond characterization or limitation it includes all 
of the forms and characteristics that it gives expression to. The attributes 
of the real are the forms of thought through which the manifest is made 
comprehensible. Thought is the origin of all things and the essence through 
which things are made manifest. It is thought as the cosmic imagination 
that is the origin of the entire universe. The universe is an idea and as such 
it is the stuff that dreams are made of. As Al-Jili expresses it: 


Thought is the life essence of the universe 

and it is the foundation of life. 

One who knows the nature of thought 

knows that existence is but the play of thought. 


Al-Jili goes on to say that in the state of unity there is the direct per- 
ception or intuition of the essence of being in the sense that the real as the 
essence of being is consubstantial and identical with one’s own. But beyond 
that the essence itself is unknowable. And so it is said, “The eye cannot see 
the eye.” 

At the same time, this unity of being does not in any way dissolve or 
extinguish the particular. The universal and the particular and the real and 


the unreal always go together as two sides of the same coin. This is the 
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expression of the inherent mystery of being. The many in the one. The one 
in the many. Of this dichotomy of the universal and the particular, Ibn Arabi 


says: 


I have two faces 

I am both he and I - 

but he is not me as long as I am I. 
Though I am his theatre of play 
still I always belong to him. 


83 ‘When questioned about the nature of his state after illumination, Abu 
Said explained that though the current was constant, it was not of uniform 
intensity. It was subject to fluctuation, which is referred to as contraction 
(gabd) and expansion (das?). 

** As Socrates famously said, “I know that I do not know.” 

%® In The Bezels of Wisdom (Fusus al-Hikam), Ibn Arabi wrote that real 
understanding of the nature of existence can solely be arrived at through 
the intuitive experience of the mystic. The reasoning of the human intellect 
cannot define it or arrive at it by way of deduction. Further, the mystical 
understanding can be intuitively experienced but can never be adequately 


expressed. He says: 


This kind of spiritual knowing must necessarily remain hidden from 
people because of its subtlety and sublimity. These depths are diffi- 


cult to attain to. 

%6 Professor Das Gupta in A History of Indian Philosophy Vol 1 p.56, writes: 
‘The true self manifests itself in all the processes of phenomenal exis- 
tence but ultimately when it retires back to itself, it can no longer be 


found in them. It is a state of absolute infinitude of pure intelligence, 


pure being and pure blessing. 
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87 Avicenna writes that the mind can acquire pure knowledge directly 
through contact with the “active intellect”. He is speaking of the flow of 
direct perception (a/-fayd al-ilahi) from the plane of names and attributes 
(archetypes). He also says that knowledge of the past, present and future 
(al-ghayb) as well as other types of transpersonal knowledge may be ac- 
quired by transmission from intelligences in what he called the plane of the 
celestial spheres (rububiyah) through dreams, visions and trances. However, 
the ability to receive is dependent on the clarity of mind and sensitivity of 
the receiver. He says that all humans have the ability to develop these inner 
senses and abilities. 

8 Ibn Arabi explains that there are different categories of persons. At 
one extreme there is the person whose mind is of an opaque constitution. 
Such a person perceives only solidity around him and so it is very difficult 
for such a person to see the deeper nature of things. At the other end of 
the spectrum is the person whose mind is of a lighter composition. ‘This 
person has little interest in the pursuits of the world and is occupied with 
the spiritual realities. The first category of person relies on the reasoning 
of the intellect where he finds safety. He finds it almost impossible to step 
past the boundaries of logical thinking. The second type of person easily 
drops the superficial processes of the mind and submits him or herself to 
receiving the intuitions of the higher intelligences from the higher planes 
of being. 

Abu Said explains how this is done: 


‘The first step in Sufism 

is the breaking of ink pots, 

next the burying of books, 

and then the forgetting of knowledge. 


Part IX: Beards 

0 Hakim Jami (1414-1492 CE) Sufi, scholar, poet and theologian of the 
school of Ibn Arabi, from Jam in Khorasan. 

*! See the story of Shaykh San’an in The Conference of the Birds by ‘Attar. 
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*”? In Buddhist metaphysics, the plane of the senses is referred to as the 
desire world, and for good reason. All things are born of the tug of war 
between the two forces of attraction and repulsion. Male and female. Plus 
and minus. Zero and one. Nothing stays still. Everything dances to this 
tune of desire. It is the tune of the constant birth and death that is taking 
place as the activity of each moment. This is what we call life. You cannot 
avoid it. But for this activity of desire there would be nothing at all. 

In the human world all the activities of people are shaped by this dance 
of desire or passion. All people come into this world through it. There is 
no other way in. And once in, all the characteristics and activities of each 
person are shaped by this dance. Rumi in his poems talks of the “rooster” 
of lust, the “duck” of impatience, the “horse” of passion, the “peacock” of 
craving fame and recognition, the “crow” of accumulation and grasping and 
the “lion” of self-importance. 

‘This is the dance that shapes the character of the person and from it 
comes his or her actions. It cannot be stopped. Desire has its own mo- 
mentum when it’s in full swing. In the heat of excitement the loving can't 
be called off. It carries itself forward to its inevitable conclusion. It must 
be lived through. Desire is the engine of life. It is the fuel of evolutionary 
propulsion. And so life must be tasted, lived fully, and its experiences seen 
for what they are. It is the springboard for a higher aspiration, a movement 
towards and into a higher dimension of intelligence. 

And so if one lives alertly and does not seek to repress this energy of 
desire, but instead remains watchful, eventually one ceases to be led by 
the nose, but at the same time one does not obstruct the dance either. For 
ultimately this dance of desire is the play of energy. It is the primordial 
energy of existence itself. 

3 What does this mean? Sufis see life as the continuous movement of 
lesser intelligence to higher intelligence. It is the gradual unfurling or un- 
veiling of the Beloved as the Beloved. The movement from the divided to 
the undivided. It is the game of the Beloved coyly revealing herself slowly 
from behind the screen. First a hand, then an arm, then the face and then 
the body. Desire is the fuel or energy which propels life up through higher 


dimensions of illumination. 
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In the context of the individual soul, life experiences arise so as to allow 
the soul to learn through them. Without the interaction of experience there 
can be no gaining of wisdom, no propulsion towards a higher dimension of 
understanding and intelligence. The renunciation of desire is the mistaken 
belief that experience has no value and can simply be rejected. To the Sufi, 
all of life’s experiences have value and there is something to be learnt from 
each and every one of them. To renounce desire is to stagnate. It is to 
throttle oneself. It is to close one’s door on life as the field of learning. And 
so to do this is to imprison oneself in a prison of non-progression. 

If one is astute and alert, one must eventually come to ask the question, 


what is desire? Rumi says in one of his discourses: 
The Beloved is found between the person and the thing he desires. 


What does this mean? He is referring to that pristine energy which is 
pure desire. The Beloved is that energy which is neither subject nor object. 
To put it another way, it is pure objectless desire. The Beloved is that energy 
which is the flame of desire itself. 

** The path of the Sufi is an inner one of the heart. The Sufi travels unknown 


and unrecognized. As Saadi Shirazi says in Gullistan: 


Of what use is frock and rosary 
or fancy garment? 

Keep yourself free of harmfulness 
and you will not need 

to wear the cap of felt — 

the true dervish 


resides in the heart. 
> In the Mathnawi, Rumi writes: 


Let me tell you all about the intellect. 
With the cleverness of mediocrity 
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it follows in the footsteps 

of what others have said. 

Expert in separation and division 

it constructs out of imitation 

the house of conformity 

where you sit imprisoned 

chained to your own unhappiness — 
so discard this impostor that is reason 
and in self-abandonment drink deep 
the blissful intoxication of the soul. 


To Rumi the dour sobriety and conformity (Aashyari) of the fearful and 
self-centred worldly man is the most dreadful affliction. He says that this 
sobriety sets people apart from each other like oil and water. But in the 
ecstasy of drunkenness all such selfishness and distinctions of class and 
rank fall away. Of the deathly pallor of the man of conformity who has no 


glow of life in him, he says: 


‘The person who has no music in the soul 
who is not moved by beauty and delight 

is only good for scheming and calculations 
on the ledger of gain and loss. 
Unfortunately the soul is dark 

the light of life is lacking — 

he can never hear the music of love 


and know what it is to be alive. 


Part X: The Beloved 
© Ibn Arabi in The Meccan Revelations (Al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya) uses the 
analogy of the circle to explain the mystical unicity and undividedness of 


the real. He says: 
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‘The divine creative source as the self-existent real is like a point in 
the centre of a circle which meets any point on its circumference 
completely and without division or separation. In this way multiplic- 
ity as the whole of creation appears in the unity of the real without in 
any way diminishing either the unicity of the real or the particularity 
of each aspect of multiplicity. 


He further explains that within the circumference is contained all pos- 
sible existents and outside the circumference are all non-existents, as the 
impossible. Although all possible existents appear as multiplicity, and each 
apparent existent is different to each other apparent existent, in fact each 
existent is none other than the one self-existent source as the real, for in 
reality despite appearances, there is no other. 

”” ‘The circle represents undividedness or fullness. It is the unity of oppo- 
sites that itself contains all opposites. This unicity is love. It is the real as 
the mystery of mysteries, that which is neither existent nor non-existent. It 
is from this unicity that the multiplicity of forms has appeared. Ibn Arabi 
explains in his metaphysical treatise The Bezels of Wisdom (Fusus al-Hikam) 
that it is the energy of divine love that has given rise to the manifestation 


of existence: 


Manifestation as movement emerges out of the state of repose or 
non-movement. Movement is the energy of love. This is indicated in 
the hadith: “I was a hidden treasure and I loved to be known.” If it 
were not for this love, the world of manifest forms would not appear. 

Just as the real loves to experience itself as itself (as pure be- 
ing-in-itself), so too the world of existence loves to experience itself 
as the myriad life forms. So from whichever side it is looked at, 
whether from the perspective of unicity or multiplicity, the move- 


ment from non-existence into manifestation is a movement of love. 
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*8 Tbn Arabi says in The Bezels of Wisdom: 
The colour of water is in the colour of its vessel. 


This metaphor implies that the real has no particular form. It manifests 
itself in infinitely multitudinous forms according to the particularities of the 
recipients. Therefore the real whilst always remaining the real is constrained 


by giving form to the particular. In The Bezels of Wisdom Ibn Arabi says: 


‘The truth is that the real is manifest in each and every living being 
and in every thought that every being thinks. Yet at the same time 
the real is hidden from perception except in the one who realises 
intuitively and experientially that the cosmos is his own self. So the 
real is both immanent in the manifest and transcendent as the un- 
manifest. It is also the real that has given shape to the architecture 


of all the myriad forms of the cosmos which it has projected as itself. 
Ibn Arabi further elaborates: 


Do you not see that the real is made manifest through the attributes 
of the particular, and that that which appears as the particular is 
manifest through the real? The cosmos is not other than the self-pro- 
jection of the real as itself which could not appear in manifest form 


but for the eternally unmanifest essence. 


* Tbn Arabi explains in The Bezels of Wisdom: 


‘The real has prevented the truth of the nature of reality from being 
known openly, that is to say the fact that all manifest things are 
not other than the real essence itself. Therefore it has concealed 
the reality behind the veil of otherness (ghayrah). And so it is the 
ignorance of the person who believes himself to be independent of 


everything else that is actually the veil. 
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100 ‘The following Aadith illustrates this: 


When a person loves to encounter the Beloved, the Beloved loves to 
encounter him. But when a person dislikes to encounter the Beloved, 


the Beloved dislikes to encounter him. 


Part XI: Recognition 
101 "This line refers to a Qalandar or a dervish. Rumi describes the way of 


surrender of the dervish as follows: 


The dervish is an expert 
in laziness — 

he lets the Beloved 

do the heavy lifting. 


102 In this verse is described the “perfected man” or the liberated individual. 
Ibn Arabi describes three different types or degrees of liberation. In the 
first, the personal or individualised attributes and characteristics of the 
mystic have become eradicated and replaced by the names and attributes 
of the divine. In the second, the mystic has experienced full immersion in 
the real essence (dhat) but the characteristics of the person are preserved 
although he or she realizes them to be without substance. And in the third, 
the mystic has become so totally and irreversibly immersed in the real 
essence (dhat) that there is no longer any trace of the characteristics of the 
previously existent “person”. 

3 On the subject of religion, Abu Al-Ma’arri (973-1057 CE) the philos- 


opher, poet and writer from Aleppo, writes: 


‘The people of this world are of two kinds. There are those who have 
intelligence but no religion. And then there are those with religion 


but no intelligence. 


104 "The Kaaba is the “Holy Cube” or tabernacle at the centre of the Great 
Mosque at Mecca. It represents the inner truth of A/-/ah. 
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105 As Hafez beautifully reminds us: 


When kindness is forgotten 
and harsh words 

flow from the tongue 

the Beloved covers her face 


and turns the other way. 
106 ‘The true saint is described by Abu Sa’id as follows: 


‘The person who lives in harmony with all beings 


and yet is never forgetful of the Beloved. 


10” As the capacity for understanding develops the face of the Beloved is 
gradually revealed. It is explained by ‘Attar that the sense of completeness 
and unification of mind starts to arise on a transitory basis. Gradually over 


time it stabilizes. As Rumi elucidates: 


You may try to manufacture it as you will but it will run away from 
you. Lecture on it and talk about it a lot and it will flee. But if the 
Beloved notices your patience, love and dedication she will come to 


your hand like a trained bird. 


In Sufism, the face of the Beloved is uncovered gradually. This unmask- 
ing is called the progress or unfolding of the soul, or the inner journey 
home. In his work The Conference of the Birds, ‘Attar mentions seven stations 
in the progress of the soul. The first station is described as the opening of 
the mind or intellect to the quest for understanding. The second station 
is the realization that the intellect alone will not carry one forward and 
it is the person or soul itself that needs to be developed. The third station 
is the initial opening of the heart-mind to the attitude of gratitude and 
appreciation. The fourth station is the process of annihilation or letting 


go — the emptying out of oneself and one’s ideas and misconceptions. ‘The 
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fifth station is unity or rebirth. It is the stage of harmonization with ob- 
jective reality. The weight is gradually lifted and the world is seen afresh. 
‘There is wonder and joy. The world is no longer an arena of darkness but a 
playground of delight. The sixth station is amazement. In this station there 
is the stabilization of objective knowledge. The soul is gradually shown the 
mysterious workings of things. The seventh station is full realization of the 
unlimited ocean of the Beloved. This is the stage of perfection of being or 
completion. At this stage the death of the physical organism is transcended 
altogether. Birth and death of the physical form no longer exist for the fully 
perfected being. It is something very rare. 

Al Ansari of Herat describes the journey of the mystic in terms of a 
pyramid of ten stations (magamaz), layers or dimensions (houses) of being 
which must be traversed. The ten layers describe the alchemical transforma- 
tion of consciousness. Each of the ten layers is characterized in terms of ten 
further aspects. These aspects are either life encounters or inner experiences 
that must be experienced and assimilated. The ten stations are named: 1. 
Gateway; 2. Doors; 3. Conduct; 4. Character; 5. Principles; 6. Valleys; 7. 
Mystical states; 8. Sanctity; 9. Realities and 10. Unity. Each station is itself 
a gateway which orients and prepares the mystic for the next one. It could 
perhaps be described as the progress of life’s experience, seen in mystical 
terms as a movement in expansion of perspective from the personal to the 
impersonal and from dividedness to unity. 

In each station the soul is drawn towards certain experiences which 
are necessary for its evolution towards a higher level of understanding 
and a widening of perspective. This widening of perspective cannot come 
through either the theoretical appropriation of knowledge in the form of 
information or intellectual negation which is just a form of avoidance of 
life. Only lived experience provides the catalyst and impetus for the soul’s 
journey through the stations. 

Because it is consciousness or life as the Beloved which is itself uncover- 
ing itself, it is not the individual or the person (zafs) who ultimately chooses 
the experiences that are necessary to his or her progress. So the notion that 
if I do this or that, or adopt this or that set of religious or philosophical 
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leanings or attitudes, it will take me there, is mistaken. In truth one simply 
does not know what it is that one needs in order to progress on this journey. 
One cannot see that which is hidden, just as a tree that is growing cannot 
see the full pattern of the branches that ultimately will emerge from it. The 
idea that one knows what one needs is a fallacy. It is like the patient who 
knows nothing about medicine imagining that he can cure himself from his 
illness by manufacturing his own remedy. Only the Beloved knows what 
is necessary and will provide what is required. So the Sufi always travels in 
the non-knowing of remembrance which is the inner state of humility and 
openness. 

Al Ansari’s pyramid of the ten stations is the work of a great Sufi master. 
It is a metaphor for the gradual uncovering of the face of the Beloved. It 
can only be understood metaphorically. In reality the stations interpene- 
trate. There is no fixed linear or temporal sequence of progress. It is taking 
place simultaneously across different dimensions of the soul. 

Further, it is recognized in the Sufi way that all begin from different 
starting points and come into the world with different levels of under- 
standing and require different catalysts and experiences for the wisdom of 
understanding to unfold. The requirements of one soul are quite different 


to another. On this matter Ibn Arabi says in his Meccan Revelations: 


From the moment that a person starts to climb the ladder of ascent 
(the staircase of self-knowledge) he follows a sajalli (process of inner 
unfoldment) that is particular to him and no one else. It is impossi- 
ble that a person can climb the ladder of ascent of another person. It 
doesn't work like that. There is no repetition of pattern or unfolding 


in these matters. 


What is unique about the Sufi way is that all the experiences of life 
are accepted as teachings. He or she does not dictate terms to the Beloved 
but rather lets the Beloved do the shaping. And so the Sufi learns from 
all of life’s experiences rather than saying, “Ill only take this but I won't 
accept that.” He becomes able to read between the lines of the arabesque of 
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happenings and events to understand what is being communicated. 

With the widening of perspective that comes with the higher stations 

more and more is seen. The causes and effects that are not apparent to those 
who are self-absorbed in nafs, become transparent, like seeing the rocks on 
the bottom of a crystal clear stream. This is so because the content of expe- 
rience of the houses already traversed is not eliminated but assimilated. So 
there is an ascent, but it is not the ascent of going anywhere or rising into 
the heavens, rather it is the ascent of wisdom and clarity. We can describe 
it as progress without movement. It is an expansion of perspective and 
knowing. In the end it is a journey that one makes by standing still, by not 
going anywhere. 
18 Tbn Arabi explains in The Bezels of Wisdom that if one wishes to graduate 
to deeper levels of understanding, the exclusive reliance on the faculty of 
reasoning must ultimately be abandoned. This means that the mind must 
be kept open and free of fixed positions. 

Further he explains that when it comes to insights and realization of 
the deeper levels of being, these come upon each individual in a different 
manner. Just as the same light may pass through glass of differing opacity, 
the same form of the real is differently actualised according to different 


capacities to receive light. Al Qashani explains: 


The knowledge attained through direct tasting is differentiated 
according to the faculty and organ of receptivity and the differing 
natural capacities of the one who receives. This causes a difference 
in their experience and knowledge attained despite the fact that the 


source of the knowledge is the same. 


‘The faculties refer to the six senses of sight, sound, touch, taste, smell 
and thought. Just as each of these faculties has an outer sensory aspect there 
are also the inner realms that relate to them. The organs of receptivity refer 
to the centres of psychic energy that are present in the etheric or subtle 


body of the person. Ibn Arabi elucidates this point as follows: 
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This may be understood by way of the metaphor of water. Water is 
everywhere the same but it tastes different according to where it is 
drunk. 


In the perfected person (sarayan) the light reaches its highest density or 
penetration which concomitantly gives full expression to the names and 
attributes (archetypes). Ibn Arabi explains that the “perfected man” is one 
who is fully permeated by the light of the real through every cell of his body. 
One whose faculties and cellular composition is penetrated by the real in 
such a way that the divine names and attributes are given full expression. 


As Ibn Arabi says: 


Just as coloured dye permeates a cloth, so the light of the real in the 
shape of the names and attributes that condition the form of man, 


may permeate man fully. 


The fully perfected or realized soul is that station of being that knows that 
its experience of each of the five planes of being is not other than itself as 
the real experiencing itself as the infinite self-revelation (¢ajalli) of the real. 
109 As Rabia el-Adawiyya (714-801 CE) the Sufi mystic and saint from 


Basra, Iraq says: 


Devotion to truth is born of itself 


not out of desire for heaven or fear of hell. 
110 On the matter of heaven and hell, the Sufi saint Abu Sa’id remarks: 


Hell is where you are full of you — 


heaven is where you are not. 


"1 Al-Qashani writes in his commentary on The Bezels of Wisdom by Ibn 
Arabi: 


‘That which is seen in the mirror of the real is the form of the man 
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who is looking. It is not the form of the real. However, it is none 
other than the essence of the real that discloses itself to his eye, but 


this manifestation takes the appearance of the man and not the real. 
12 As Rumi says: 


See how hard it is to get 

a splinter out of one’s finger — 

how much more so 

the thorn that is stuck in the heart. 
"8" From both the cosmic and the individuated perspective of conscious- 
ness, the journey of the creative imagination has two parts or aspects. The 
journey away is the journey of imagination, where consciousness becomes 
so absorbed by the creations of its own imagination that it loses itself in 
the labyrinth of its own infinite complexity. It is so absorbed in its own 
outflow towards the objectified appearances of objects that it forgets itself 
as subject. The return journey is the gradual rediscovery of its own unalien- 
able and absolute unity as consciousness itself: And so the return journey of 
the soul is from nafs (separation) to the rediscovery of ruA (unity). It is the 
journey from the dividedness of the imagination to the undivided reality of 
consciousness in which is synthesised both the imagined as the projected 
and the real. 
"4 ‘Attar of Nishapur (1145-1221 CE) poet, writer, mystic and Sufi. He 
earned his living as a pharmacist, which is the meaning of his name. He 
is best remembered for his literary masterpiece, The Conference of the Birds. 
"5 ‘The perfected man has little interest in entering into disputes with 
anyone, especially not on religious or theological matters. Ibn Arabi explains 
in The Bezels of Wisdom that the perfected man or saint (wa/ayah) who is of 
a very high station may come to acquire certain unusually developed spir- 
itual powers, such as the ability to heal, to know the thoughts of others, to 
see past and future happenings, and the power of psychic travel. These ex- 
traordinary powers are called Aimmah, which means concentrated spiritual 


energy. Such a person is able to bend the laws of physical dimensionality 
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and temporality, and this ability is called saskhir. In Sufism the saint of this 
level is able to do things that “go against the customs”, or in other words, 


perform miracles. Ibn Arabi says: 


The highly developed soul may, using the power of the internal 
imagination by 4immah, create effects within the physical plane of 
sensible experience. However such objects will continue to exist only 
for so long as the immah is maintained. As soon as the concentra- 
tion slackens the created manifestation will cease. 

‘The difference between the use of the power of taskhir and the 
creative power of the divine essence is that the real never tires or 
becomes forgetful of anything whilst the individual with the power 


of himmah does. 


Ibn Arabi goes on to explain that the saint in the highest station refrains 
from miracle working or using the saskhir that he may have acquired. This 
is because he understands that the ontological determination of the arche- 
types should not be interfered with since it ultimately cannot be changed. 
However, there are occasions when he is commanded to interfere, in which 
case he follows the divine requirement. 

However, the ideal state of the perfected saint is a spiritual tranquillity 
and stillness of unfathomable depth. He or she is a quiet individual who 
is content to allow all things to follow the natural course of events. In this 
way he or she properly actualizes the names and attributes of the real. 

"6 In relation to religion and the ideas that have divided mankind for 


millennia, Ibn Arabi writes: 


My heart accepts all forms. 

It is a meadow for gazelles 

a church for Christians 

a temple for idol worshipers 
the Kaaba for pilgrims 

a table for the Torah 

and a place to rest the Qur'an. 
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I follow the religion of love — 
whichever way love’s camels roam 


love is my religion and my faith. 


Part XII: Love 

"7 Tt is recounted that an intellectual once came to see Rumi and asked 
Rumi to initiate him. Rumi asked him, “Have you ever loved?” The man 
responded, “No, I’ve never been in love.” Said Rumi, “Go away and love. 
When you have loved, come back and see me, and I’ll teach you.” 

"8 It is recorded in the Asrar al-Tawhid (‘The Mysteries of Unification) 
written by Mohammad Ibn Monawvar that Abu Sa’id read the verses of 
the Qur’an very selectively. A certain Imam criticised him for only reading 
from the verses of love and ignoring the verses on agony. He replied, “What 
is related to us are all the verses of good tidings and absolution. The verses 
of agony belong to others and not to us.” 

"9 Love emerges naturally when the heart opens of its own accord. ‘There 
is nothing to be done. It cannot be manufactured through practice or cul- 
tivation. It’s either there or it’s not. There is no such thing as a half love. 
Fundamentally it is an openness, a love of the whole of life from the very 
depths of the soul. It is an opening of the totality of the heart-mind-body 
at an energetic level to the natural flows of the abundance of life’s energy. 
There is a natural reciprocity with nature and the universe. There is a sym- 
pathy, a mutual recognition of the life that animates all living things. And 
so love expresses itself in expansion as kindness to all living beings. 

It is expressed outwardly as sympathy, empathy, sharing, tolerance, 
patience, understanding, friendship and compassion. Inwardly it express- 
es itself as a radiant and sometimes overflowing inner happiness and joy, 
gratitude, surprise, amazement and bliss. It is both caused and uncaused. 
It is uncaused in the sense that it is generated by the recognition of the 
amazing gift of beingness as the overflowing abundance of life itself, and 
so it is not conditional upon anything. It is caused in the sense that it flows 
from an increased sensitivity to the endless play of the beauty of the created 


universe that one is a part of. 
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In one of his more mystical passages, Ibn Arabi writes: 


It is passion itself, as the spontaneous and unconditional activity of 


the real knowing itself as the real, that is true worship. 


20 Ayn Al-Quzat Hamadani (1098-1131 CE) jurist, philosopher, math- 
ematician, poet and mystic from Khorasan. He was executed for heresy at 
the age of thirty-three. 

“1 Love is uncaused. Beingness itself loves to be. Love has many flavours. 
Sometimes love is joy and sometimes it is an uncontainable happiness. 
Sometimes it’s an unfathomable peace and sometimes it is bliss. Some- 
times it’s the absolute emptiness of the unmoving. Sometimes it’s rapture, 
sometimes it’s ecstasy and sometimes it’s the aching sadness of a bottom- 


less sorrow. 


Part XIII: Beauty 

22 Ahmad Ghazali (1061-1126 CE) writer, teacher and mystic from Kho- 
rasan. He was the younger brother of the famous theologian, jurist and Sufi 
Al-Ghazali (1058-1111 CE). His thought, which is based around love, is 
expressed in the work Sawanih (Inspirations from the World of Pure Spirits). 
23 All things express the polarity of two conjoined aspects. All human 
beings contain this polarity. All things are made of two opposites in one. 
The male and the female. The active and the passive. The experiencer and 
the experienced. The inner and the outer. Darkness and light. The seen and 
the unseen. Dispassion and sympathy. The mental and the physical. Spirit 
and nature. It is the coming together of male and female that gives birth to 
the experience of the cosmos. The male is the knowing and the rational as 
the experiencer (light). The female is the creative force as the dimension of 
love (light’s radiance). Together, integrated in balance and harmony, they 


form a whole. One circle of perfect unity. Al-Qashani writes: 


All things are passive (female) considered from the perspective of 
being determined by limitation but at the same time active (male) 


in their aspect of being unlimited and indeterminate. So reality, 
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whatever it does, wherever it goes and however it appears always has 
these two aspects of male and female, active and passive, inner and 
outer. However, in essence it always remains itself as one indivisible 


reality both determined and free of all determinations. 
As Abu Said states: 
‘The real cannot be known except in the unity of opposites. 


In The Bezels of Wisdom, Ibn Arabi says: 


The person who has realized the intrinsic oneness of being enjoys 
that sense of unity in which all contradictions of opposites are im- 


mersed in the single taste of undividedness. 


124 “Beauty’s tresses” refers to nature’s mysteries. 

25 The “lute with no strings” refers to primordial silence or sauti-i-sarmad 
(the soundless sound). 

26 The Sufi works with the vibration of sound. The vibration of sound 
transforms the structure of the cells in the body and opens the psychic 
centres. In this way contraction is transformed into the unconstricted. The 
key of love is silence. The sound of all sounds is sauti-i-sarmad (the sound- 
less sound). The more one listens to sauti-i-sarmad, the freer consciousness 
becomes from limitation. 


127 Rumi describes this as follows: 


‘The ascetic is a pedestrian 

chained by fear. 

‘The lover flies like a bird 

carried by the wind. 

Religionists tie themselves up in rules 
until they can't breathe — 

Lover and Beloved 

are irresistibly pulled together 

like two magnets. 
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The lover dances for joy 

time is never enough. 

The fearful ascetic 

bores himself to death 

his time is always too much! 

The intellect can’t understand this — 


you have to explode first. 
28 In The Bezels of Wisdom, Ibn Arabi says: 


Those who claim to know the real have made the ceasing of existence 
(fana) and even the ceasing of that ceasing (daga) a condition of 
knowledge (experience) of the real. This is an error and a mistake. 
For the experience of the real does not presuppose any ceasing of 
existence, or ceasing of ceasing. For things fundamentally have no 
independent self-existence and if that’s the case, then surely what 
does not in itself exist cannot cease to exist. 


For Ibn Arabi, the essence of realization is to unconditionally realize 
and directly intuit that all of existence is not other than the manifestation 
of the one essence as the real. That our entire existence and life from start 
to finish is not other than this. And since we have no independent self-ex- 
istence to start with, there is nothing that should cease to be except for our 
failure to see this. 

This understanding is brought about through love of divine beauty (the 
Beloved) which becomes infused into one’s being such that one becomes 
immersed in the Beloved. Since the Beloved as the real is ineffable there is 
no adequate way to express this. In this state the individual is illuminated 
from within and becomes immersed in the light of the real. In The Bezels of 
Wisdom, Ibn Arabi says: 


It is like light that is projected through a shape which is none other 
than a space for the light to flow through and which in itself becomes 


luminous by virtue of its transparency. 
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29 Suhrawardi explains in chapter 7 of The Shape of Light (Hayakal al-Nur): 


The human soul partakes of the cosmic intelligence and is of the 
essence of the realm of spirit. The spiritual realm is the universe of 
abstractions and conceptions. When this essence is freed from pre- 
occupations with the apparent world of form, awareness increases, 
the intelligences of the body awaken and spiritual understandings 
increase. In particular, wisdom and intellectual power increases, 
fearlessness increases, mental equilibrium increases and the ability 
to respond naturally and spontaneously to circumstances increases. 

From time to time the door of the soul is opened to the more 
subtle celestial realms where it might encounter other higher intel- 
ligences. Like a clear mirror into which things are reflected, the soul 
begins to understand those things which are hidden mysteries both 
in the waking and the sleeping state. Sometimes it sees things which 
have not yet occurred which are reflected into the plane of images 
and imagination. ‘Those images which appear in the mind may also 
appear in the plane of the senses. 

Sometimes the body and soul become harmonized with the subtle 
energies of the planet and the cosmos and there may be rapture and 
unparalleled peace and joy as though bathing in a pool of light. 

The transcendental beauty and felicity of the light of the real as 
the one essence is beyond the conception of the intellect. 


80 In the rapture of wajd, the soul “floats” above both the physical and 
mental planes without effort. There is the unearthly joy and bliss of spiritual 
ecstasy. All is permeated by this heavenly blissfulness. This is the intoxica- 
tion of the soul that the Sufi poets refer to. 

131 Tt is recounted that such was the station of the Sufi saint Abu Said, that 


when visitors came to see him they used to depart in a state of drunkenness. 
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